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SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SURVEY 


FOCUS 

The  archival  study  covers  all  historic  periods  of  the  Levi 
Square  development  site  and  prehistoric  archaeological  possibilities. 
Particular  research  emphasis  beyond  the  scope  of  earlier  studies  and 
comparatively  obvious  sources  has  been  given  to  the  Gold  Rush  period 
(1849-1857)  for  two  reasons:  1)  the  Gold  Rush  is  the  earliest  period 
with  respect  to  the  site  from  which  substantial  cultural  remains  seemed 
very  probable;  2)  previous  study  by  the  present  investigators  of  the 
potential  historical  cultural  resources  of  the  line  of  the  North  Shore 
and  Channel  Outfalls  Consolidation  Project  between  the  Ferry  Building 
and  North  Point  (1977)  had  shown  a strong  possibility  that  remains 
of  one  or  more  storeship  hulks  of  the  Gold  Rush  period  might  be  extant 
in  the  filled  land  portion  of  Levi  Square.  This  possibility  had 
been  developed  in  the  archival  study,  San  Francisco  Waterfront,  only 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of  hulks  being  encountered  along  the 
Embarcadero  in  this  area — a probability  that  study  proved  to  be  highly 
unlikely. 

Of  next  importance  was  the  location  of  Gold  Rush  wharves 
and  warehouses  whose  pilings,  foundations,  basements,  and  potential 
accumulated  Gold  Rush  artifacts  might  be  subject  to  excavation/piling 
construction  for  Levi  Square.  And  finally,  a general  review  has  been 
undertaken  of  existing  above-ground  structures  for  any  new  information 
that  might  lead  a better  understanding  of  how  they  contributed  to 
San  Francisco's  heritage 


METHOD 

Research  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  led  from  newspaper 
accounts  (1850's  through  1880's)  and  the  Gold  Rush  storeship  map 
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of  San  Francisco's  waterfront  as  executed  by  Harlan  Soeten,  Curator 
of  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum  (based  on  the  studies  of  the 
late  A1  Harmon,  former  Librarian  of  the  museum),  to  the  archival 
search  of  early  (1852-1857)  legal  cases,  with  supporting  maps  as 
documents  in  evidence.  Two  such  maps  describing  Blocks  A and  C were 
found  with  the  storeships  William  Gray,  Dalmatia,  and  Dryade  drawn 
to  scale,  in  place  on  Levi  Square. 

A more  intensive  search  of  the  files  of  the  Alta  California, 
the  Call,  and  the  Bulletin  turned  up  both  new  contemporary  information 
regarding  these  and  other  store  ships,  as  well  as  reminiscences  during 
the  1880's  from  "old  timers"  whose  anecdotes  appear  to  have  been  part 
of  the  basis  for  popular  local  color  but  so  accurately  "filled  in"  that 
it  became  increasingly  obvious  that  reporters  in  the  1870 's  and  '80's 
were  combing  early  city  directories  and  newspaper  accounts  to  add 
specific  dates  and  statistics.  However,  both  the  anecdotal  material 
and  the  re-hash  of  earlier  published  data  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
wharf  construction,  the  method  of  adding  fill,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Gold  Rush  warehouses. 

In  dealing  with  the  probability  of  the  location  and  existence 
of  the  sunken  Gold  Rush  hulks,  considerable  care  was  given  to  the  reliability 
of  accounts — both  as  to  the  placement  of  hulks  and  the  possibility  of 
their  removal.  For  example,  a business  letter  (White  1977:  290-305)  informs 
the  owner  of  the  Dryade  that  the  ship  has  been  purchased  for  use  in  storing 
powder  and  is  moored  "two  miles  from  ..."  This  letter,  dated  1854, 
effectively  removes  the  Dryade  from  Levi  Square. 

Very  substantial  research  on  the  nature  and  ownership  of 
individual  warehouses  on  the  north  waterfront  area  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  done  by  Karl  Kortum  and  Jean  Kortum,  together  with  the  staff  of 
the  Maritime  Museum.  Their  research  notes,  as  well  as  extensive  photograph 
collections  have  been  made  generously  available  to  us.  Both  the  Kortums 
and  the  staff  of  the  Maritime  Museum  have  been  extremely  helpful  in  locating 
new  information  and  photographs  for  analysis  of  Levi  Square. 
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In  the  instance  of  Telegraph  Hill,  we  were  fortunate  that 
David  Myrick  had  given  this  area  his  careful  attention  in  San  Francisco’s 
Telegraph  Hill  (1972).  Myrick' s study  of  legal  cases  involving  quarrying 
on  the  hill,  together  with  his  excellent  collection  of  views  and  maps 
that  included  Levi  Square  property  enhanced  current  research  considerably. 

Maps  & Photographs : It  was  possible  to  analyze  the  build-up 

of  human  activity  on  Levi  Square  through  the  use  of  the  Coast  Survey 
charts,  starting  with  February  of  1852,  and  on  through  the  third  map 
issued  in  1859,  but  based  on  survey  information  of  1857.  During  the 
Gold  Rush  it  was  possible  to  plot  individual  structures,  changes  of 
fill,  wharves  as  they  were  proposed,  built,  extended,  filled  in,  or 
rebuilt.  With  the  addition  of  T.  J.  Arnold's  manuscript  maps  of  the 
waterfront  with  the  proposed  seawall  (1877-78)  it  became  possible  to 
understand  more  clearly  just  how  wharf  structures  and  waterfront  changes 
occured  on  Levi  Square.  The  1886  Sanborn  Insurance  Maps  of  the  area 
give  us  specific  information  of  the  much  earlier  sites  and  structures, 
so  that  it  becomes  possible  to  match  existing  photographs  with  maps  for 
a precise  understanding  of  the  site. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PRECONSTRUCTION  TESTING  & MITIGATION 

Dr.  Allen  Pastron  has  analyzed  the  archival  data,  both 
written  and  visual,  and  in  consultation  with  Roger  and  Nancy  Olmsted 
has  made  proposals  designed  to  take  into  careful  consideration  probable 
or  possible  cultural  remains  as  effected  by  the  type  of  construction 
for  each  block  within  Levi  Square.  The  pre-construction  is  designed  to 
prevent  damage  to  any  important  cultural  resource  during  the  course  of 
construction  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  reasonable 
certainty. 
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PLATE  1 Yerba  Buena  and  Telegraph  Hill  • . . September  1848. 
The  first  wharf  at  San  Francisco  capable  of  receiving  a ship 
was  the  little  structure  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  shown  on  this 
map  by  Captain  Harrison  of  the  Belfast.  [S.  F.  Maritime  Museum] 

PLATE  2 The  Anchorage  and  Waterfront  • • • Early  1851.  Masts 
of  ships  on  Levi  Plaza  site  are  seen  at  the  far  left,  below  the 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill.  [Bancroft  Library] 


THE  NATURAL  SITE 


BACKGROUND  OF  TELEGRAPH  HILL 

Telegraph  Hill  was  such  a prominent  feature  on  the  north 
waterfront  of  San  Francisco  that  it  appears  in  all  sorts  of  early 
primitive  sketches,  some  made  on  the  spot  in  the  journals  of  arriving 
immigrants,  such  as  Issac  Baker,  who  dubbed  it  "Prospect  Hill"  on  his 
watercolor  sketch  in  January  of  1850  (Ms.  Bancroft  Library).  Baker 
had  a feeling  for  puns,  and  his  bare,  pointed  mountain,  with  only  a 
scatter  of  tents,  is  being  used  as  a lookout  summit  by  a handful  of  people 
climbing  the  steep  slope  to  survey  the  scene.  In  his  sketch,  the 
mountain  drops  off  to  rocks  that  indicate  a beach  rim  so  narrow  that  only 
at  the  lowest  tides  could  stretches  of  the  foot  of  the  hill  be  explored. 

He  does  indicate  a few  tents  on  the  far  northern  reaches — presumably 
(by  comparison  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey  Map  1)  west  of  North  Point. 

No  less  attractive,  but  drawn  with  a considerable  skill,  is 
an  early  Gold  Rush  map  (September,  1848)  of  the  town  and  waterfront 
by  Captain  Augustus  Harrison  who  diagrammed  his  brig,  the  Belfast , across 
the  foot  of  the  little  wharf  on  what  was  known  as  Clark’s  Point,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  just  beyond  Battery  Street  (Plate  1).  Harrison’s  map 
shows  Battery  Street  ending  at  the  intersection  of  Vallejo,  with  the 
same  steep  drop-off  to  the  water  that  Baker's  watercolor  brush  caught. 
Whereas  Harrison  dotted  in  sandy  beaches  south  of  the  foot  of  Californa 
and  Sacramento,  the  contours  of  the  northern  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  on 
the  site  of  Levi  Square  are  narrow,  with  water  eddying  up  to  the  shore. 

The  "Old  Fort"  was  Fort  Montgomery,  and  was  at  the  intersection  of  Green 
and  Battery  Streets.  The  battery  was  erected  in  July  of  1846,  by  Captain 
John  B.  Montgomery,  who  occupied  San  Francisco  during  the  Mexican  war 
and  put  his  men  to  work  building  an  adobe  post,  complete  with  captured 
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Mexican  cannon.  He  chose  "the  hill  off  Yerba  Buena"  and  a site  high 
enough  for  sentry  look-out  but  at  the  proper  level  for  firing  at 
incoming  ships  to  protect  the  harbor.  Fort  Montgomery  was  made  of  adobe 
bricks  delivered  from  Mission  Bay  by  the  schooner  Sarmiento  (Myrick 
1972:  15). 

Our  first  contour-line  map  of  Telegraph  Hill  that  we  can  be 
sure  is  based  on  accurate  survey  information  is  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
Chart  of  February,  1852  (Map  1),  which  shows  two  peaks,  one  with  a 290 
foot  (plus)  elevation  and  the  other  with  a 220  foot  (plus)  contour.  The 
20-foot  contours  drop  off  abruptly  to  the  shoreline  north  of  Cunningham's 
T-shaped  Wharf  (south  of  the  line  of  Green  Street) . What  appears  to 
be  a flat  waterfront  ledge  (north  of  Green  Street  to  Filbert)  is  the 
first  representation  of  the  fill  that  had  already  taken  place.  In  effect, 
this  first  U.  S.  survey  of  San  Francisco  shows  the  natural  site  already 
disturbed. 

All  early  representations  and  descriptions  of  Telegraph 
Hill  indicate  that  it  was  an  uninviting,  windswept  promontory  with 
neither  fresh  water,  nor  brush  larger  than  coastal  charparrel.  The  water 
directly  off  the  shoreline  was  deep  (20  to  33  feet)  with  fast-moving 
currents . 

As  Captain  Harrison's  map  showed,  all  the  growth  of  the  city 
was  to  the  south  of  Clark's  Point  (where  the  Belfast  was  moored),  and 
for  good  geographic  reasons.  The  protection  afforded  the  waters  of 
Yerba  Buena  Cove  by  Telegraph  Hill  just  to  the  north  made  this  an 
anchorage. 

LEVI  SQUARE:  THE  NATURAL  SITE 

The  fill  shown  on  Coast  Survey  Map  1 was  about  to  be  the 
subject  of  dispute  in  the  case  of  James  Eldredge  v.  John  Cowell  (May  22, 
1852)  on  the  portion  of  the  land  that  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
Block  A and  C on  Levi  Square.  It  is  from  the  testimony  in  this  important 
early  water  lot  case  (only  one  of  many  more  to  come)  that  we  know  that 
Block  A in  its  undisturbed  state  was  bordered  by  water  deep  enough 
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to  bring  vessels  almost  alongside  the  natural  shoreline.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Map  1,  the  natural  shoreline  cut  north  and  south  through 
the  site,  leaving  the  eastern  section  away.  The  land  to  the  west 
was  rock  rather  than  sand. 

Block  B,  to  the  north  was  transected  by  the  same  steep 
shoreline  drop  off.  The  eastern  half  was  noted  for  its  deep  water  as 
late  as  1852,  "when  the  largest  class  of  vessels"  could  come  alongside 
Griffing's  Wharf,  on  the  1852  Coast  Survey  Map.  (Eldredge  v.  Cowell 
1852) 

Block  C in  its  undisturbed  state  was  part  of  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  as  was  Block  D to  the  north.  The  Harbormaster's 
testimony  in  the  case  cited  above  indicates  that  soundings  taken  in  1851 
showed  the  water  to  run  as  deep  as  from  20  to  33  1/2  feet,  with  currents 
that  were  fast-moving. 

Block  E on  the  1852  chart  shows  a cluster  of  small  structures 
perched  above  the  40-foot  contour  that  were  to  be  demolished  in  subsequent 
quarrying  activities,  but  their  presence  on  this  early  chart  does 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  build  dwellings  on  the  hill  where  the 
view  was  as  rewarding  as  the  real  estate  was  cheap. 

Block  F contained  precipitous  slopes  with  contours  from 
80  to  40  feet  dropping  down  to  the  natural  shoreline  that  cut  through 
eastern  line  of  the  block.  By  1852  there  was  a small  warehouse  and 
wharf  complex  on  filled  land  with  a cluster  of  smaller  structures  to 
the  south — also  on  the  filled  land,  lined  up  on  what  would  have  been 
the  line  of  Greenwich  Street. 

Block  G was  entirely  on  the  northern  slope  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
above  the  20-foot  contour.  The  80-foot  contour  line  cut  through  the 
center,  with  land  to  the  east,  mostly  at  the  40  to  60-foot  contour 
line. 


PLATE  3 Gold  Rush  Warehouse  Row  on  Levi  Plaza  • • • 1857*  C.  B. 

Gifford* s careful  lithograph  may  have  been  in  celebration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Republic,  the  biggest  clipper  ever  built.  Her 
92  day  passage  was  three  days  off  the  record.  The  artist  caught 
the  view  up  Sansome  Street  from  the  rise  above  Filbert  Street.  The 
roof  top  to  the  far  right  was  that  of  Griffing*s  Warehouse  on  Block  B, 
and  Flint* s Warehouse  beyond.  The  Harbor  View  Grocery  Store  to  the 
left  and  the  cottages  on  the  hill  are  on  parcel  E.  Scott* s Warehouse 
at  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome  marks  the  beginning  of  Gold 
Rush  Warehouse  Row  on  Block  F.  The  Dupuy  iron  warehouse  roof  can  just 
be  seen  before  the  Bay  Warehouse,  followed  by  the  Lombard  Warehouse. 
Gifford's  drawing  matches  the  Coast  Survey  Chart  for  1857  in  every 
detail  and  shows  the  lively  scene  of  Levi  Plaza  as  a working  water- 
front as  the  Great  Republic,  Hurricane  and  Zenobia  discharge  their 
cargo  into  the  horse  drawn  wagons  and  drays.  |_S.  F.  Maritime  Museum] 
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GOLD  RUSH  WHARVES  AND  WAREHOUSES 


CONSUMERS  WITH  CAPITAL 

By  the  early  summer  of  1848  enough  of  San  Francisco’s 
population  had  seen  'lumps  of  virgin  gold  with  their  own  eyes  that  the 
yellow  fever  carried  off  the  population  as  rapidly  as  means  of  travel 
could  be  obtained  ....  The  temporary  suspension  of  trade  and  business 
was  soon  followed  by  the  most  extraordinary  activity.  Adventurers  from 
all  nations  and  merchandize  of  all  kinds  began  to  pour  into  town,  on 
the  way  to  the  mining  region.  Buildings  that  had  been  vacated  were  filled 
with  newly  arrived  gold  seekers,  hurrying  to  the  mines.  Storehouses 
were  in  demand  for  mercantile  purposes,  and  labor,  which  had  been  but 
one  or  two  dollars  a day  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  was  not  to  be 
had  at  any  price  ....  In  September,  1843,  an  era  took  place  in  the 
history  of  the  city  and  the  country.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
arrival  of  the  first  square-rigged  vessel  in  the  port — the  brig  Belfast , 
from  New  York  laden  with  a valuable  cargo.  She  hauled  up  on  the 
Broadway  wharf,  the  only  wharf  accessible  to  such  a vessel,  and  there 
discharged.  No  sooner  was  she  known  to  be  landing  her  cargo  than  goods 
of  all  kinds  fell  twenty-five  per  cent  and  real  estate  rose  fifty  per 
cent.  A vacant  lot  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Montgomery  streets, 
at  that  time  bordering  on  the  water,  which  had  been  offered  for  $5,000 
and  refused,  sold  readily  the  very  next  day  for  $10,000."  (Parker  1853: 
2-3) 

Just  as  Sam  Brannan  had  decided  that  the  real  money  to  be 
made  in  the  Gold  Rush  was  in  selling  to  and  supplying  the  consumers 
who  dug  the  gold,  so  did  many  other  canny  San  Francisco  merchants. 
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Bayard  Taylor  describes  what  he  calls,  "A  curious  result  of  the 
extraordinary  abundance  of  gold  and  the  facility  with  which  fortunes 
were  acquired  ....  All  business  was  transacted  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  that  the  ordinary  habils  of  solicitation  and  compliance  on 
the  one  hand  and  stubborn  cheapening  on  the  other,  seemed  to  be 
entirely  forgotten.  You  enter  a shop  to  buy  something;  the  owner 
eyes  you  with  perfect  indifference,  waiting  for  you  to  state  your 
want;  if  you  object  to  the  price,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave,  for 
you  need  not  expect  to  get  it  cheaper;  he  evidently  cares  little 
whether  you  buy  it  or  not.  One  who  has  been  some  time  in  the  country 
will  lay  down  the  money,  without  wasting  words."  (Taylor  1850:  139) 
On  May  7,  1849,  the  packet  ship  Silvie  Pi  Grasse  arrived 
from  New  York  direct  carrying  a cargo  list  that  bears  thoughtful 
perusual: 

Brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  port  wine,  Madiera, 
sherry,  claret , champagne,  Newark  cigars, 
sugar,  molasses,  pickles  in  jars,  Cavendish 
tobacco;  smoking,  fine,  & chewing,  pepper, 
pepper  sauce,  mustard,  pimento,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  cayenne, olive  oil,  Stoughton  bitters, 
camphor,  castor  oil,  salts,  crockery,  glassware, 
beads,  American  playing  cards,  Spanish  cards, 
dice  boxes,  dominoes,  billiard  balls,  shovels 
& tongs,  gridirons,  camp  kettles,  bedsteads, 
shot  & lead,  cologne  water,  tea,  coffee, 
sassaffrass,  starch,  cocoa,  chocolate,  yellow 
soap,  lemon-syrup,  sperm  candles,  Havana  cigars, 
Manilla  hemp,  ink,  brooms,  knives,  axe,  axe  halves, 
cheese,  colored  candles,  sardines,  white  lead, 
lindseed  oil,  turpentine,  stationary,  bank  books, 
tinworks,  wrapping  paper,  hollow-ware,  window- 
glass,  sieves,  mill  saws,  pit  saws,  cross  saws, 
hand  saws,  buck  saws,  drawing  knives,  frying  pans, 
pens,  locks,  hinges,  coffee  mills,  wall  paper, 
tape  measures,  fishing  lines,  boots  & shoes,  dry 
goods,  silk,  shirts,  drawers,  blankets,  shawls 
& scarfs,  cassimeres,  cambric  muslim,  hoisery, 
gloves,  hair  and  clothes  brushes,  looking  glasses, 
violins  & guitars,  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  percussion 
caps,  flints,  powder,  flasks,  shot  pouches,  dram 
bottles,  Colt  revolvers,  Allen  revolvers,  sheath 
knives,  butcher  knives,  tables  knives  & forks, 
razors  & razor  straps,  & hones,  shaving  soap, 
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bristle  brushes,  pocket  looking  glasses,  rosaries, 
crucifex,  fancy  jewelry,  Manila  cordage,  canvass, 
scrubbing  brushes,  andirons,  candlesticks, 
mattresses,  powder,  German  flutes,  Jewsharps, 
and  fish  hooks.  (Alta  May  24,  1849) 

Her  goods  were  to  be  auctioned  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Clay 
by  two  Commission  Merchants,  Davis  and  Carter,  whose  Alta  announcement 
added  that  the  cargo  was  a "splendid  assortment  of  staple  and  fancy 
goods."  Considering  that  her  passage  from  New  York  took  place  before 
any  specific  information  was  available  as  to  what  would  bring  the  best 
price  in  this  over-heated  economy  in  which  capital  was  abundant  and 
everything  the  over-night  population  needed,  wanted,  or  dreamed  of, 
must  arrive  by  ship — one  can  only  conclude  that  the  shopping  list  was 
"send  everything — or  anything." 

The  arrival  of  such  a ship  with  general  cargo  satisfied 
only  a small  portion  of  a hungry  market.  But  a ship  with  a more 
specialized  cargo  could  mean  a shortage  satisfied  while  another  went 
unsatisfied.  For  example,  the  Glidden  & Williams  Line  clipper  ship 
built  expressly  for  California  trade,  the  John  Bertram,  which  arrived 
with  "a  full  cargo,  at  one  dollar  per  foot  or  $40  per  ton.  It  carried 
10,000  dozen  eggs  put  up  in  tins,  which  sold  for  $10,000."  (Peabody 
1874:  118).  A good  enough  price,  but  not  the  $1  each  that  eggs  had 
once  brought.  As  the  prices  of  goods  were  subject  to  endless 
fluctuations  and  speculations,  the  prices  of  land  seemed  to  go  only 
up  and  up.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  lots  with  access  to 
the  water  and  to  the  lifeline  of  commerce  from  all  over  the  world. 

"Commission  Merchants"  were  the  largest  single  listing  of 
professional  or  business  men  in  the  earliest  city  business  directory 
(1850),  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  attorneys.  The  merchants 
frequently  worked  in  pairs,  one  being  the  Eastern  (or  foreign) 
connection,  supplying  and  loading  merchandise  bound  for  California, 
with  the  other  receiving  goods  for  auction,  sale  on  arrival,  or 
storage.  The  San  Francisco  representative  advised,  by  steamer  mail, 
what  the  next  shortage  might  be.  In  an  economy  as  heated  as  California's 
from  '49  to  1852,  speculation  was  the  business  of  the  day.  Again 
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Taylor's  1849  description  is  the  best:  "You  speak  to  an  acquaintance — 

a merchant,  perhaps.  He  utters  a few  hurried  words  of  greeting,  while 
his  eyes  send  keen  glances  on  all  sides  of  you;  suddenly  he  catches 
sight  of  somebody  in  the  crowd;  he  is  off,  and  in  the  next  five 
minutes  he  has  bought  up  a half  a cargo,  sold  a town  lot  at  treble 
the  sum  he  gave,  and  taken  a share  in  some  new  and  imposing  speculation.' 
Taylor  1850:  169) 

Alfred  Peabody  described  how  his  mercantile  partnership 
of  Flint,  Peabody  was  formed.  He  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
Eliza,  on  June  1,  1849  "intent  upon  capitalizing  on  the  Gold  Rush 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions  ...  Mr.  J.  P.  Flint  from 
Boston,  came  out  to  join  me  in  business,  and  we  formed  a partnership 
under  the  style  of  Flint  & Peabody.  We  built  a store  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  wharf  on  which  we  first  landed.  While  our  store  was  building, 
two  gentlemen,  my  partner,  and  myself,  hired  a shanty,  one  room  and 
kitchen.  In  one  corner  we  had  a table,  and  when  our  mattresses 
were  spread  on  the  floor  at  night  it  was  entirely  covered.  Some  of 
us  were  quite  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  life,  which  was  far  better 
than  hundreds  around  us,  living  in  tents  . . . (He  describes  the 

year  1850:)  The  gold  covering  a vast  surface  of  country  was  an 

established  fact,  and  could  not  be  exhausted  for  years.  My  partner 

proposed  my  returning  home,  and  establishing  a line  of  fast  ships  from 

Boston,  which  would  command  high  freights  and  result  in  a profitable 
business  ...  No  line  from  Boston  had  been  established  . . . (so)  an 
agreement  between  our  firm  and  Messrs.  Glidden  & Williams  was  at 
once  consummated,  they  to  procure  freights  in  Boston,  and  Flint, 

Peabody  & Company  to  collect  them  in  San  Francisco  . . . The  line 
from  Boston  was  a great  success.  Peabody  sent  out  from  Boston  300 
pear,  300  apple,  250  peach,  150  plum  trees,  rasberries,  currants,  etc., 
but  they  lost  money  on  this  venture  because  too  many  other  companies 
were  doing  the  same."  (Peabody  1873:  115-117) 

Whether  the  speculators  dealt  with  cargos  or  with  land 
speculation  (or  with  both),  the  immediate  pressing  problems  were: 
how  could  the  cargo  be  safely  landed?  Directly  alongside  a pier  was 
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obviously  preferable  to  the  use  of  small  lighter  boats  for  repeated 
trips  between  the  ship  moored  in  stream  and  the  pier) : how  quickly 
could  the  ship  be  ballasted  (and  with  what)  and  sent  back  for  a return 
trip,  provided  her  crew  had  not  deserted  for  the  mines?  Should  the 
cargo  be  sold  directly  from  the  ship  or  could  it  be  stored,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  a market  that  could  then  be  manipulated  rather 
than  alternatively  gutted  and  shorted? 

In  an  important  way  Telegraph  Hill  itself  appeared  as 
part  of  the  solution.  The  hill  itself  provided  ballast  for  ships. 

As  Myrick  points  out,  "To  avoid  having  their  ships  bob  over  the  seas 
like  corks,  captains  filled  their  holds  with  rock.  Telegraph  Hill 
was  conveniently  located  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  upon  application 
of  a few  charges  of  black  powder  its  slopes  yielded  enough  ballast 
to  stabilize  the  homeward  voyages.  In  Liverpool,  Sydney,  Valparaiso, 
and  New  York  the  rock  became  street  pavement  or  fill  as  needed;  Telegraph 
Hill  became  the  most  widely  disseminated  hill  on  earth."  (Myrick  1972: 
52) 

But  the  rock  was  to  provide  for  more  than  ballast. 

If  land  was  needed  that  would  be  level  enough  to  attach  a pier,  build 
a storage  warehouse — then  the  hill  itself  would  provide  the  land — 
and  on  occasion,  the  walls  of  the  storehouse  itself. 

PIONEER  WAREHOUSE  ON  BLOCK  A 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  wharf-warehouses  on  Levi  Square 
was  the  Pioneer  Warehouse  built  by  Frederick  Griffing.  In  an  ad  in 
the  Alta  on  October  12,  1851,  he  listed  "Griffing’ s fireproof  ware- 
house . . . on  a solid  foundation  of  rock  with  iron  shutters,  masonry, 
and  stone,  remote  from  existing  wooden  buildings.  Northern  extremity 
of  Battery  . . ."  Griffing  had  quarried  rock  from  Telegraph  Hill  to 
assist  in  making  the  fill  seen  in  Map  1 (February  of  1852),  just 
south  of  Filbert  Street,  when  Battery  Street  had  not  yet  been  filled 
past  Union.  Whether  he  quarried  the  rock  himself  or  contracted  for 
the  work  is  not  known.  But  once  he  had  achieved  a firm  rocky  ledge 
he  built  a warehouse,  again  seen  on  Map  1,  as  the  largest  single 
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Sanborn  Map,  1886 
Union  to  Greenwich 
Front  to  Sansome 
(Levi  Blocks  A,  B, 
C,  & D) 
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structure  on  Levi  Square  (Block  A) . For  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
size  and  construction,  the  1886  Sanborn  Map  I shows  the  intact 
Pioneer  Warehouse. 

The  two-story  building  was  not  only  built  on  Telegraph 
Hill  fill,  it  was  built  o£  Telegraph  Hill  rubble.  With  some  ingenuity, 
Griffing  utilized  the  nearest  building  material  at  hand  to  made  a 
substantial  warehouse  that  measured  140  feet  along  the  line  of  Battery 
Street.  The  warehouse  was  two  stories  tall  (24  feet)  and  can  be 
seen  from  the  rear  in  Plate  4,  taken  in  1883.  The  job  in  the  Filbert 
Street  back  section  appears  to  be  part  of  the  original  construction, 
but  could  be  a later  addition. 

While  Griffing  was  enjoying  the  profits  of  having  one  of 
the  best  wharves  for  receiving  ships  of  the  largest  kind  in  the 
deep  water  (33  feet) , and  one  of  the  most  substantial  warehouses  on 
the  waterfront,  James  Eldredge  was  building  what  are  described  as 
"five  warehouses"  on  the  adjoining  lot  that  filled  the  rest  of  Battery 
Street.  The  1852  Coast  Survey  Map  (1)  shows  a tiny  promontory  of  land 
just  south  of  Griffing* s with  an  even  smaller  black  structure  that 
was  a blacksmith  shop  that  belonged  to  John  Cowell  who  owned  the  entire 
waterlot  block  between  Union,  Filbert,  Battery  and  Front  streets. 

Eldredge  was  hauling  in  thousands  of  bricks  to  build  the 
Union  Warehouse  that  was  to  adjoin  the  Pioneer.  As  can  be  seen  on 
1886  Sanborn  Map  I,  the  firewalls  in  the  Union  Warehouse  ran  back 
towards  Sansome  and  divided  the  structure  into  what  was  originally 
five  adjoining  buildings.  This  three-story  brick  warehouse  was  being 
erected  in  April  of  1852,  when  John  Cowell  decided  to  plank  and 
improve  his  lot  across  Battery  Street  (Block  C) . Eldredge,  realizing 
Cowell  intended  to  build  both  a wharf  and  a competing  warehouse  closer 
to  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  brought  suit,  contending  that  Cowell  was 
obstructing  navigation.  Cowell  responded  that  he  was  improving  his 
property,  which  he  had  acquired  in  1850.  Cowell's  deposition  in  the 
case  makes  Eldredge  appear  a rank  interloper,  as  he  had  purchased 
his  lot  from  a Mr.  Hood  only  three  months  prior  to  the  suit.  Cowell 
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noted  that  he  had  filled  his  lot  with  rocks  and  dirt  from  Eldredge 's 
lot  across  Battery  Street  when  Mr.  Hood  owned  the  land,  and  that 
they  had  jointly  shared  the  cost  of  filling  Battery  Street  which  was, 
in  June  of  1852,  filled  to  a line  of  a rocky  ledge  that  marked  the 
blacksmith  shop  ( Eldredge  v.  Cowell*  June  8,  1852).  The  map  that 
was  supporting  evidence  in  this  case  brings  1852  Coast  Survey  small 
detail  up  to  a scale  that  can  be  better  understood  (Map  1A) . The 
wharf  that  might  be  a finger  of  fill  pointing  northwards  on  Block  B 
becomes  the  evident  wooden  structure  described  in  the  case  in  the 
section  of  this  report  entitled  "Gold  Rush  Hulks  and  Storeships." 

The  Union  Warehouse  complex  does  not  show  up  on  the 
February,  1852,  Map  (as  it  was  still  in  the  building  stage)  but 
does  appear  on  the  Coast  Survey  Map  of  1853  (Map  2)  on  Block  A — 
elongating  the  shape  of  the  black  structures  from  a neat  square  to  an 
irregular  rectangle.  Apparently  Eldredge  was  not  as  successful  in 
either  filling  his  land  or  making  his  brick  warehouses  as  substantial 
as  Griffing's  when  we  find  that  "on  April  12,  1854,  two  walls  of  the 
United  States  Bonded  Warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Union 
suddenly  fell  with  a loud  crash  and  several  men  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  patients  of  the  good  Dr.  Gibbons.  Portions  of  three  floors 
were  carried  to  the  ground,  and  sad  to  relate,  a large  amount  of 
liquor  stored  in  cases  and  casks  ended  up  in  a 'confused  mess.'  The 
accident  was  traced  to  repair  work  then  under  way;  some  of  the  floors 
had  previously  settled  four  inches  and  were  being  raised;  in  the  process 
the  weight  of  the  stored  goods  put  lateral  pressure  against  the  walls, 
and  down  they  went."  (Myrick  1972:  95) 

The  Union  Warehouse  was  still  standing  on  Block  A in 
1886  (as  can  be  seen  on  Sanborn  Map  I)  but  at  least  one  fire-wall  was 
not  replaced,  as  warehouses  1 and  2 have  become  merged.  For  a rear  view 
of  the  Union  Warehouse,  Plate  4 shows  the  three-story  structure  on 
Block  A,  adjoining  the  two-story  Pioneer  Warehouse  built  earlier  by 
Griffing.  The  illusion  that  the  Union  is  a two-story  building  is 
dispelled  by  studying  the  street  level  of  houses  diagonally  across 
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PLATE  4 Levi  Plaza  on  the  City  Front  • . . I883.  The  Union  Street  Pier 
angled  out  into  the  bay  at  the  end  of  seawall  section  4i  identified  by  the 
very  small  house  at  the  end.  We  are  looking  down  from  Telegraph  Hill  at 
the  back  of  the  Pionner  Warehouse  with  the  planked  wooden  drive  in  the 
backyard,  and  to  the  right  the  Union  Warehouse  is  dwarfed  by  the  tall  tower 
of  the  sugar  refinery.  Cowell's  Warehouse  can  be  seen  directly  behind  the 
Union  Warehouse,  with  an  open  driveway  marking  what  had  been  the  wharf.  The 
site  of  the  Vorpal  Gallieries  contains  a building  much  like  the  present-day 
structure,  but  of  frame  construction  with  a comer  saloon  in  place  with  the 
day's  washing  strung  out  on  the  roof  to  catch  the  breeze.  The  low  warehouse 
that  runs  from  Filbert  Street  south  along  The  Qnbarcadero  (East  Street  at 
that  time)  was  a warehouse  for  the  sugar  refinery.  [Wells  Fargo  History  Room] 
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Battery  Street.  Also  notice  that  the  roof  was  not  sky-lighted 
as  was  the  Pioneer  Warehouse  next  door.  The  western  section  of 
Block  A remained  empty,  except  for  a shed  and  some  stables. 

The  Union  Warehouse  burned  in  1906  and  the  historic 
Pioneer  was  destroyed  in  1954  but  one  of  its  rubble  walls  that  stands 
today — the  last  above  ground  vestige  of  Gold  Rush  San  Francisco,  on  Levi  Square . 

COWELL'S  WHARF  AND  WAREHOUSE  ON  BLOCK  C 

Eldredge's  contention  that  Cowell  intended  to  expand  his 
blacksmith  operation  and  sunken  storeships  into  what  would  amount  to 
an  "obstruction  to  navigation  and  therefore  not  be  the  general  public 
good"  was  partially  true.  Although  we  can  only  see  the  tiny  dot  of 
the  blacksmith  shop  on  the  filled  land  on  the  February,  1852,  chart 
Map  1) , the  1853  Chart  shows  Law's  Wharf  extending  diagonally  north, 
past  the  line  of  Union  Street  onto  Cowell's  waterlot.  Law  too,  testified 
that  Cowell  intended  to  obstruct  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  bay — 
but  by  that  statement,  he  meant  that  his  wharf  would  become  shoaled, 
as  he  called  on  expert  testimony  from  the  harbormaster,  who  indeed 
deplored  the  shoaling  up  of  the  city  front  caused  by  indiscriminate 
wharf  construction  (case  cited  above) . 

But  by  the  time  we  look  at  Map  3 (1859,  based  on  1857 
survey  information),  we  see  Cowell's  Warehouse  has  become  a reality, 
as  had  his  wharf  (called  Shaw's  Wharf  on  the  Coast  Survey  Map.) 

The  city  directory  for  1854  noted  that,  "Shaw's  Wharf  was  commenced 
in  June  of  1853;  from  Battery  Street  East  to  a Line  of  Front; 

$37,000,  owned  by  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Webster."  It  was  324  feet  in 
length  and  65  feet  wide  (Langley  1854) . Presumably  although  Cowell 
owned  the  filled  land  and  the  warehouse  to  the  south,  George  N.  Shaw 
and  Company,  either  built  or  leased  the  wharf  that  Cowell  had  planned 
and  that  was  under  discussion  in  the  Eldredge  v.  Cowell  suit  of  1852. 

For  a closer  look  at  the  wharf  and  warehouse  situation  as 
it  existed  in  1857  we  refer  to  the  legal  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Frederick  Griffing  v.  Daniel  Gibb  & Donald  Fraser,  1857.  The 
blacksmith  shop  on  the  rocky  ledge  that  figured  in  the  court  case  of 
four  years  earlier  had  disappeared  and  Cowell's  Warehouse  occupied  the 
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PLATES  5 & 5A  Cowell's  Wharf, 
ca.  1864-1866,  Cowell*  s 
Warehouse,  at  Battery  and 
Union  is  at  the  center, 
with  the  back  of  the  Union 
Warehouse  in  the  foreground 
(above).  A couple  of  years 
later  the  L frontage  of  the 
wharf  had  been  extended  and 
heavy  ship  repair  was  taking 
place  on  Block  C.  The  ship 
chandlery  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  Vorpal  Gal- 
leries. Plate  9 shows  the 
L extended  further  and  the 
chandlery  building  gone, 
perhaps  victim  of  a fire. 

An  almost  identical  build- 
ing is  seen  in  Plates  6 and 
6A,  which  show  the  area  in 
the  mid-1 870's.  [S.  F. 
Maritime  Museum  and  Soc.  of 
California  Pioneers] 
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filled  corner  of  land  at  Battery  and  Union.  Cowell's  Wharf  extended  the 
full  depth  of  Block  C,  at  right  angles  to  Griffing's  Wharf,  which 
started  at  the  foot  of  Battery  Street  and  crossed  Filbert,  extending 
north  to  Greenich  on  Block  B of  the  Levi  Square. 

Cowell's  argument  in  the  earlier  case  was  the  cogent  one 
that  he  had  the  water-lot  as  early  as  1850  and  was  filling  his 
property  with  the  express  purpose  of  building  a warehouse  and  a 
wharf  of  his  own.  He  argued  that  this  was  common  knowledge  and  that 
the  filling  in  of  Battery  Street  (partially  at  his  expense)  and  the 
grading  of  the  lot  that  was  not  occupied  by  the  Union  Warehouse  was 
accomplished  by  in  effect  scraping  off  the  rocky  lower  slope  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  bringing  the  lot  to  level  grade.  Thus  Cowell's 
Warehouse  on  Block  C was  also  built  on  land  filled  from  Telegraph  Hill. 
Notice  that  across  Union  Street  to  the  south,  Crosby  and  Dibblee  had 
built  a brick  warehouse  on  "the  artificial  line  of  the  bank"  and 
further  south,  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Front,  Cunningham's  Wharf 
and  warehouse  complex  of  an  earlier  vintage (1852)  made  this  part  of  the 
foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  one  of  the  most  active  sections  of  the  waterfront. 

The  1886  Sanborn  Map  I gives  the  precise  dimensions  of 
Cowell's  brick  warehouse,  a one-story,  square  structure  with  iron 
shutters.  The  building  was  by  1886  incorporated  into  the  big  American 
Sugar  Refinery  that  occupied  all  of  Block  D.  Claus  Spreckels  had 
built  the  refinery  as  the  Bay  Sugar  Refinery  in  1864  but  sold  it  in 
1866.  Cowell's  Gold  Rush  warehouse  was  used  as  the  cooperage  for 
the  refinery,  and  what  had  been  his  wharf  as  then  a drive,  partially 
covered  by  sheds.  Plate  4 shows  the  roof  and  the  row  of  windows  along 
the  Battery  Street  side  of  Cowell's  warehouse  in  1883.  The  unfilled  land 
to  the  north  was  called  Dock  Drive  for  awhile,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
view  the  former  wharf  led  to  the  sprawling  melting  house  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery,  whose  taller  buildings  can  be  darkly  seen 
towering  above  and  behind  the  Union  Warehouse. 

For  an  earlier  and  closer  view  of  this  busy  warehouse  group, 
an  1864  steroptican  photograph  (Plate  5)  shows  the  muddy  line  of  Union 
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Street  beneath  the  clothesline  up  on  Telegraph  Hill.  Eldredge's 
Union  Warehouse  stood  at  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Union,  with  its 
iron-shuttered  windows  closed  against  the  backside  view  of  Telegraph 
Hill.  Across  the  street  Cowell's  Warehouse  can  be  seen  with  two  small 
scooners  alongside.  Cowell's  Wharf  holds  an  assortment  of  firewood, 
barrels,  and  lumber,  and  alongside  is  what  appears  to  be  a full- 
rigged  Yankee  clippership,  her  bowsprit  removed  for  some  type  of 
repair.  Anchored  off  the  wharf  are  two  more  small  schooners  and 
beyond,  a big  bluff-bowed,  square-sterned,  old  style  packet  ship, 
perhaps  in  use  as  a whaler.  Two  of  the  ships  beyond  are  manuvering  in 
the  bay  under  full  sail,  without  benefit  of  tugboats,  a sight  not 
much  seen  in  decades  to  follow.  At  the  foot  of  Cowell's  Wharf  (to 
the  left)  is  the  white  frame  building  that  housed  a ship  chandlery 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Vorpal  Gallery.  The  tall  building  in  the 
extreme  right  foreground  was  the  first  building  of  the  new  Bay  Sugar 
Refinery  at  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Union.  A substantial  skyscraper 
of  8 stories,  with  a French  mansard  roof,  it  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  big  refinery  operation  that  was  to  cover  two  blocks  by  1887. 

Wilson  Flint  was  listed  in  the  city  directory  of  1854  as 
advertising  storage  space  available  in  Flint ' s Bonded  Warehouse,  at 
a time  when  he  was  living  in  a house  on  Telegraph  Hill.  Flint ' s 
Wharf  is  described  as  being  commenced  in  February  of  1853  and  was 
built  at  a cost  of  $20,000.  It  is  described  as  being  500  feet  long 
and  75  feet  wide  with  a depth  of  water  that  averaged  25  feet 
(Langley  1854).  This  "Flint's  Wharf,"  given  its  length,  must  have 
included  Griffing's  Wharf  of  1852,  and  it  appears  that  the  Flint's 
Warehouse  associated  with  Wilson  Flint  was  very  likely  the  Griffing's 
Bonded  Warehouse  under  Wilson  Flint's  agency  rather  than  the  new 
Flint's  Warehouse  fronting  on  Sansome,  near  Greenwich,  that  appears  in 
the  accurate  Gifford  drawing  of  1857  (Plate  3)  and  on  both  the  Grif f ing 
v.  Gibb  map  (Map  3A)  and  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  same  time  (Map  3) . 

The  Gifford  lithograph  (Plate  3)  is  a most  lively  and 
informative  depiction  of  the  scene  during  this  period  of  rapid 
development.  Flint's  Warehouse,  operated  by  the  leading  merchant 
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PLATE  6 Cowell*  s Wharf — India  Dock  area  . . . ca.  1877.  As  fully  developed, 
before  the  seawall  of  the  early  l880*s,  Cowell* s Wharf  and  India  Dock  on 
Blocks  C and  D were  almost  completely  enclosed  by  the  Front  Street  ex- 
tension of  the  1868  seawall.  Plates  7 and  9 show  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  development.  [Bancroft  Library] 


firm  of  Flint,  Peabody  rather  than  Wilson  Flint,  appears  prominently 
near  the  center.  It  first  appears  as  a certainly  identified  entry 
in  the  1856  City  Directory,  but  may  have  been  erected  some  time  during 
the  previous  two  years.  It  appears  as  a two-story  brick  building  with 
8 windows  facing  on  Sansome  Street.  Handsome  arches  top  each  of  the 
ground  floor  windows  (Plate  3).  The  maritime  activity  out  in  back 
was  associated  with  India  Dock — again  shown  on  the  Coast  Survey  Chart 
of  the  same  period  (Map  3).  The  close  foreground  (to  the  right)  shows 
the  roof  line  of  Griffing's  new  expansion  to  the  north.  Sometime  just 
after  the  Coast  Survey  update  the  1853  chart  (Map  2) , Frederick  Griffing 
added  a pair  of  warehouses  to  the  north  on  Block  B.  These  warehouses 
can  be  seen  on  Sanborn  1886  Map  I with  their  angled  frontage  following 
the  line  of  the  original  wharf.  By  the  time  the  1886  maps  were  issued 
these  two-story  warehouses,  were  knows  as  the  Battery  Street  Warehouses 
can  can  be  seen  with  an  addition  on  Sansome  Street  that  also  appears 
in  Plate  6,  taken  in  ca:.  1877. 

A rather  curious  anomaly  exists  in  Flint's  Warehouse.  The 
ms.  map  in  the  Griffing  v.  Gibb  and  Fraser  case  was  drawn  in  1857  and 
shows  Griffing's  Bonded  Warehouses  alongside  the  dock,  with  a narrow 
shed  between  it  and  Flint's  Warehouse  on  Sansome  Street.  This  map 
was  drawn  at  the  date  of  Gifford's  Lithograph  (Plate  3)  and  the 
same  space  is  shown  between  the  two  warehouses.  However,  by  the  time 
Map  3 was  issued,  Flint's  Warehouse  was  snugly  up  against  Griffing's 
warehouses.  They  shared  the  wharf  and  there  is  a vacant  space  on 
the  Coast  Survey  Map  on  the  corner  of  Sansome  and  Greenwich,  which  is 
not  yet  filled  in  by  1877,  but  contained  another  warehouse  by  the  time 
the  1886  Sanborn  Map  I was  issued. 

Not  only  was  Flint's  Warehouse  moved,  but  it  was  raised 
so  that  the  arched  windows  were  no  longer  on  the  ground  level  (See 
Plate  6)  and  the  Sanborn  Map  of  1886  bears  the  note  "walls  out  of 
plumb — 3 stories."  Also  the  roof  was  modified  with  the  addition  of 
skylights  that  appear  in  the  1877  photographs.  Moving  large  brick 
buildings  was  not  uncommon  in  San  Francisco  as  streets  were  brought 
to  grade.  Hittell  noted,  "A  necessary  result  of  the  change  of  grade 
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after  houses  had  been  erected  was  that  they  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  new  level.  In  some  cases  new  stories  were  put  under  or  upon  old 
houses,  which,  though  only  one  or  two  stories  high  when  first  build, 
are  three  or  four  stories  high  now.  In  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
a large  proportion  of  the  houses  were  raised  to  conform  to  the  Hoadley 
grade,  and  as  many  of  them  were  large  structures  made  of  brick,  this 
raising  was  no  small  undertaking.  A machine  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  for  lifting  up  houses,  was  invented  and  used  for 
raising  about  nine  hundred  brick  houses  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  them 
covering  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven-and-one-half  feet 
square."  (Hittell  1878:  438) 

INDIA  DOCK  AND  BLOCK  D 

As  can  be  seen  on  the  earlier  Coast  Survey  charts  (Maps 
1 and  2),  Block  D was  not  built  upon  in  the  early  Gold  Rush  years.  The 
manuscript  map  that  accompanied  the  case  of  Griffing  v.  Gibb  and  Fraser, 
in  1857,  shows  the  block  still  unbuilt  but  there  is  a "proposed  wharf” 
that  would  create  a slip  between  Griffing’ s wharf  along  the  line  of 

Battery  Street  and  his  two  newer  Battery  Street  warehouses.  The 
Coast  Survey  chart  (Map  3)  calls  this  wharf  India  Dock — a properly 
romantic  name,  suggestive  of  the  periennial  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
oriental  trade.  All  of  the  India  Dock  complex  was  contained  within 
Block  D of  Levi  Square.  This  curiously  built  wharf  is  shown  on  the 
Coast  Survey  Map  (Map  3)  as  angling  out  to  the  northeast  with  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  west  on  the  line  of  Greenwich  Street.  It  would 
appear  that  Griffing’ s wharf  was  entirely  enclosed  and  the  space  inside 
is  presumed  to  be  a big  watery  enclosure,  but  later  photographs,  such 
as  Plate  6,  in  1877  show  a schooner  inside  the  slip,  up  close  to  the 
Battery  Street  line  of  Griffing' s Wharf. 

The  Map  of  the  Waterfront  prepared  by  T.  J.  Arnold,  Engineer 
of  the  Seawall  in  June  of  1873,  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  happened  to 
Block  D in  the  post-Gold  Rush  period.  By  1873,  Block  D contained  two 
of  the  wharves  that  were  part  of  the  larger  maze  of  wharves.  On  the 
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western  side  of  the  block  was  an  extension  of  Griffing's  Gold  Rush 
wharf,  on  the  eastern  line  (that  would  have  been  an  extension  of 
Front  Street)  was  another  wharf  built  from  Union  Street.  The  diagonal 
cut  of  the  present  day  Embarcadero  would  slice  through  Block  D 
and  this  wharf. 

Still  another  earlier  view  (ca.  1862),  Plate  7,  shows  India 
Dock,  looking  down  on  the  top  of  Griffing's  angle-front  warehouses 
that  faced  the  dock,  with  Flint's  Warehouse  next  door.  To  the  south, 
Cowell's  Wharf  (on  Levi  Square  Block  C)  with  two  small  brigs.  The 
brig  was  largely  outmoded  by  the  early  1860's,  but  vessels  of  this 
size  were  still  useful  for  coastal  trade — possibly  these  two  vessels 
were  discharging  lime  from  Cowell's  lime  quarries  in  Santa  Cruz.  Plate 
6 shows  how  Arnold's  map  of  India  Dock  (Map  4)  looked  from  a photographic 
viewpoint.  By  then,  the  dock  was  being  used  by  the  Italian  fishing 
fleet,  and  more  than  24  lanteen  rigged  vessels  are  nearly  hidden 
between  the  outer  "L"  of  the  extended  Front  Street  wharf  that  turns 
in  towards  Greenwich  Street  and  the  smaller  wharf  that  ran  inside  the 
line  of  Front  Street.  Battery  Street  in  1877  was  still  a wharf  on  pilings 
and  the  1886  Sanborn  Map  I indicates  that  Greenwich  Street  had  not 
yet  been  paved,  nor  had  Sansorae  Street  been  paved  at  what  was  the  base 
of  Telegraph  Hill. 

GOLD  RUSH  WAREHOUSE  ROW  ON  BLOCK  F 

A small  wharf  with  a warehouse  appears  on  Map  I on  the  site 
of  Block  F that  research  reveals  to  be  the  early  iron  warehouse 
belonging  to  Dupuy,  Foulkes  and  Company.  Although  the  precise  date  of 
this  warehouse  is  not  knows,  it  is  recalled  by  an  "old  timer"  in  an 
extensive  Alta  reminiscence:  "The  reviewer  of  the  past  pointed  to  an 
old  corrugated  iron  building  saying,  'That  was  Dupuy,  Foulkes  and 
Company's  Warehouse'  and  was  the  first  United  States  Bonded  Warehouse 
in  the  City.  It  stood  almost  on  the  water's  edge  and  was  connected  by 
a small  wharf  from  the  Lombard  Street  Wharf  . . . . " (Alta  March  9,  1884) 
Whether  it  was  the  first  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouse  in  San  Francisco  is 
questionable,  but  this  warehouse  was  still  standing  in  1886  (See  Sanborn 
Map  II),  sandwiched  in  between  the  Bay  Warehouse  and  Frank's  Warehouse 
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PLATES  7 & 9 Development  at  India  Dock  • • • ca.  1862-1867.  India 
Dock,  on  Block  D,  appears  in  the  left  half  of  the  plate  above,  ad- 
joining Griff  big*  s Bonded  Warehouse  (identified  by  the  angled  roof- 
line). Below,  in  about  1867,  the  right  angle  of  Cowell* s Wharf  has 
been  extended  across  the  front  of  India  Dock.  [S.  F.  Maritime  Museum] 


(called  Scott's  in  the  Gold  Rush).  It  is  described  as  being  made  of 
corrugated  iron,  front,  side,  and  back,  and  (in  1886)  it  was  three 
stories  tall  and  set  back  from  the  line  of  Sansome  Street.  As  the 
structure  is  shown  on  the  Coast  Survey  Chart  of  1852  on  precisely  the 
same  location  with  a small  wharf  jutting  out  just  past  the  line  of 
Sansome  Street  we  can  be  sure  that  it  predates  February  of  1852. 

Another  source  indicates  that  it  may  be  as  early  as  1850. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  February  17,  1849  picked  up  a 
story  from  the  Liverpool  Albion : 

The  want  of  any  place  to  store  the  goods  now 
going  to  California  determined  Messrs.  James 
Starkey  & Co.,  who  have  a house  in  San  Francisco, 
to  send  out  for  the  materials  for  a warehouse. 

A contract  was  consequently  made  with  Messrs. 

T.  Vernon  & Co.  for  one  to  build  of  iron,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Grantham,  a civil 
engineer  of  Liverpool.  The  warehouse  is 
of  iron  and  the  roof  is  similar  to  those 
used  in  rail-way  stations.  The  sides  and 
roof  are  thin,  covered  with  glavanized  iron 
plates.  There  are  large  folding  doors  in 
the  center  and  windows  in  the  roof.  The  order 
was  given  on  the  9th,  and  on  Saturday  the 
3rd,  instant.  It  was  entirely  erected  and 
ready  to  be  taken  down,  having  been  constructed 
in  the  short  space  of  23  working  days  . . . 

It  was  taken  down  for  shipment  to  working 
days  ...  It  was  taken  down  for  shipment  to 
California.  As  the  whole  of  the  iron  was 
galvanized  it  was  nearly  white,  and  had  a 
singular  appearance. 

The  iron  warehouse  on  Block  F was  not  a peaked  roof  warehouse  as  shown 
in  the  early  London  illustration  but  was  more  like  quonset  huts  built 
as  temporary  quarters  in  World  War  II.  The  roof-line  can  just  be  seen 
in  the  1857  lithograph  by  Gifford  (Plate  3)  beyond  Scott's  Warehouse 
at  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome.  A similar  hump-backed  roof 
was  sketched  for  another  article  dated  July  14,  1849,  again  in 
Illustrated  London  News,  in  which  the  measurements  for  this,  and  eight 
other  iron  houses,  made  for  California,  come  nearer  to  matching  the 
Dupuy,  Foulkes  & Company  warehouse — being  75  by  40  feet,  made  of  plates 
of  iron.  In  this  instance,  the  London  manufacturer,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
had  a patent  for  his  design  from  his  father.  The  article  noted, 
"Corrugated  iron  has  all  the  strength  of  brickwork  without  having  its 
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great  weight:  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  portable  dwellings 

and  storehouses,  being  very  light,  and  packing  so  close  that  the 
expense  of  the  freight  is  comparatively  small."  As  late  as  1906  an 
imported  iron  Gold  Rush  warehouse  still  stood  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Battery,  durable  but  only  desirable  as  a 
curiosity  (Photograph,  CHS).  By  the  time  of  the  Sanborn  Map  n,  the 
old  iron  warehouse  on  Block  F was  owned  by  Dempster  and  Keys. 

Gold  Rush  Warehouse  Row  on  Block  F of  Levi  Square  had 
become  a reality  by  1857  when  C.  B.  Gifford  executed  his  fine  drawing 
(Plate  3).  Gifford’s  signs  on  the  buildings  that  faced  Sansome  Street 
read,  Scott’s  Warehouse  (corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome),  Bay 
Warehouse  (just  beyond  the  set-back  iron  warehouse  previously  described), 
and  the  Lombard  Warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Sansome.  Across 
the  street,  to  the  north,  was  the  North  Point  Dock  Warehouse — partially 
built  of  Telegraph  Hill  rock  rubble.  Sansome  Street  was  a wharf  with 
the  big  clipper  ships  Hurricane  and  Great  Republic  discharging  cargo. 

Since  the  Great  Republic  (furtherest  to  the  right  at  the  Greenwich 
ock)  was  largest  clipper  ship  ever  built,  her  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
in  1857  may  have  been  the  occasion  that  prompted  Gifford  to  make  this 
careful  rendering.  These  Gold  Rush  Warehouses  were  still  standing 
at  the  time  of  the  1886  Sanborn  Map  II,  which  becomes  an  easy  reference 
for  understanding  their  dimensions  and  relationship  to  Block  F. 

Scott's  Warehouse  (ca.  1856)  was  a three-story  structure 
on  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome.  The  Sanborn  Map  bears  the  note, 
"Bast  Stone",  which  may  have  indicated  that  the  first  floor  was  paved 
with  the  blue-gray  basalt  stone  that  was  used  so  extensively  at 
a later  date  to  pave  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  (It  is  also  possible 
that  the  building  itself  was  constructed  of  basalt  stone,  but  this  is 
unlikely) . Notes  on  these  Sanborn  maps  (used  for  fire  insurance  purposes) 
were  apt  to  be  quite  specific:  i.e.  on  the  structure  next  door,  a note 

reads  "corrugated  iron  clad  4’  above".  Scott’s  was  built  in  two  sections, 
with  a firewall  in  the  middle.  The  corner  building  ran  about  80  feet 
back  along  the  line  of  Greenwich  Street  and  was  only  35  feet  wide. 

Butted  against  it  was  the  second  part  of  the  building,  70  feet  deep 
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PLATE  8 Looking  Down  on  Sansome  Street  • • • 1864.  This  photograph  looks 

down  on  the  Gold  Rush  warehouse  row  along  the  line  of  Sansome  just  eight 
years  after  Plate  3*  On  the  east  side  of  Sansome  another  big  warehouse, 
the  Greenwich  Dock  grain  warehouse  had  been  erected;  on  the  west  side, 
Sansome  Street  remained  very  much  the  same,  but  beyond  the  North  Point 
Warehouse  (Lombard  and  Sans  erne)  the  pile  driver  was  already  at  work  on 
Friedlander*s  big  North  Point  Dock  grain  warehouse-wharf  complex.  Parcel 
G is  on  the  far  side  of  the  slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  to  the  left.  [S.  F. 
Maritime  Museum] 
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and  30  feet  wide  along  the  line  of  Sansome  Street.  The  1857 
Gifford  lithograph  confirms  the  jog  in  the  roof-line  to  the  rear, 
so  that  we  know  that  these  structures  were  built  at  the  same  time — 
with  the  same  flooring  extending  across  the  ground  level.  Six  tiers 
of  iron-shuttered  windows  faced  on  Sansome  Street  towards  what  was 
still  largely  a wharf  on  piles.  But  the  filling  across  the  street 
had  already  become  a fact  as  early  as  1857,  and  by  1864,  we  see 
the  same  row  in  Plate  8,  with  the  big  Greenwich  Warehouse  built  on 
the  fill.  Scott's  Warehouse  can  be  seen  on  the  corner,  just  beyond 
the  lower  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill  with  its  scatter  of  small  board- 
and-batten  houses.  These  houses  were  on  Pringle  Court  on  the  1886 
Sanborn  Map,  at  which  time  the  "steep  bluff"  is  noted.  It  was  "at 
4 Pringle  Court  that  Coleman  O'Toole,  a ship  rigger  lived  for  over 
twenty  years  until  the  quarrymen  whittled  away  this  part  of  the 
Hill."  (Myrick  1972:  193) 

Scott's  Warehouse  is  listed  in  the  1859  with  Issac  Swain 
as  the  agent,  also  representing  the  Union  Warehouse  at  that  time. 
Scott's  continues  to  be  listed  as  a warehouse  on  this  location  in 
the  city  directories  as  "Scott's"  through  the  1860's,  but  by  1870  the 
warehouse  was  used  by  Issac  Friedlander,  the  "Grain  King."  Friedlander 
made  his  fortune  from  the  great  grain  exports  of  the  1870 's  and  '80's, 
at  a time  when  European  iron  and  steel  square-riggers  filled  San 
Francisco's  harbor,  discharging  coal  and  loading  wheat  for  England 
and  the  continent.  The  wheat  from  the  Central  Valley  was  to  produce 
a flour  so  fine  it  was  called  "California  White  Velvet,"  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  European  demand.  Friedlander  built  the 
big  Eureka  Grain  Warehouse  (between  Francisco  and  Chestnut  along  the 
line  of  Montgomery  Street)  and  added  an  even  bigger  warehouse  to 
the  existing  North  Point  Dock  Warehouse  seen  at  the  end  of  Sansome 
street  in  1864,  with  the  pile  driver  already  at  work  extending  the 
wharf  northward. 

By  1884  Scott's  was  known  as  Frank  and  Company's  Warehouse 
and  was  used  for  storing  hides  by  Samuel  and  Martin  Frank,  who  were 
dealers  in  dye  stuffs,  oils,  and  tanning  materials  up  through 
1894:  (Langley  1885-1895  & Alta,  March  9,  1884). 
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The  Bay  Warehouse  was  just  north  of  the  set-back  Gold  Rush 
iron  warehouse  on  Sansome.  It  was  a two-story  brick  warehouse, 

125  feet  deep  and  fifty  feet  wide  along  the  line  of  Sansome.  Unlike 
most  of  the  warehouses  of  this  early  period  (1857) , the  Bay  is  shown 
on  the  Sanborn  Map  II  as  having  a basement.  Two  windows  with  iron 
shutters  opened  out  on  to  a basalt-paved  entranceway — directly  in 
front,  on  Sansome.  Built  in  1857,  it  was  first  owned  by  Samuel  Price 
and  Company  (Alta,  February  2,  1857). 

The  Lombard  Warehouse  stood  at  Sansome  and  Lombard  streets 
on  Block  F.  It  appears  in  Gifford's  1857  sketch,  and  in  the  city 
directory  of  1856  (Harris,  Borgardus,  and  LaBatt,  June,  1856:  124'>  . 

It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Lombard  Wharf  as  a two-story  brick 
warehouse.  The  Coast  Survey  Map  issued  in  1859,  based  on  1857 
information,  indicates  that  the  north  section  of  the  building  was 
completed  first.  Both  Gifford's  sketch  and  the  map  concur  that  the 
second  narrow  brick  building  was  added  at  a later  date.  The  buildings 
were  each  125  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide,  making  for  a total  street 
frontage  of  80  feet.  Plate  8,  of  about  1864,  indicates  a slightly 
different  ornamental  roof  line,  with  both  sections  completed. 

The  Gold  Rush  warehouses  we  have  described  above  continued 
in  service  on  San  Francisco's  waterfront  long  past  the  time  of  the 
Sanborn  Maps  issued  in  1886,  with  some  variations  and  structural 
changes  we  have  described.  For  example,  the  1886  Sanborn  Map  I 
indicates  that  Cowell's  Warehouse,  on  Block  C had,  by  then  become 
the  cooperage  for  the  American  Sugar  Refinery.  The  site  of  Cowell's 
Wharf  was  then  partially  covered  by  a drive  and  a cooper  shop. 

On  Block  A,  the  Union  Warehouse  and  the  Pioneer  persisted, 
largely  unchanged,  with  their  backyards  empty  except  for  some  stables 
and  a planked  inclined  drive  in  back  of  the  Pioneer.  On  Block  B, 
Flint's  Gold  Rush  warehouse  that  faced  on  Sansome,  has  been  dwarfed 
by  Griffing's  (now  called  the  Battery  Warehouse)  that  can  always 
be  recognized  by  its  slanted  front  wall,  built  to  accommodate  his 
wharf.  Still  another  addition  had  been  added  at  the  corner  of  Filbert 
and  Sansome,  and  a larger  warehouse  on  Battery,  facing  partially  on 
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Greenwich.  By  1886  these  three  separate  buildings  were  all  called 
Flint's  Warehouse,  and  Flint,  Peabody  and  Company  used  them  extensively 
as  warehouses  for  their  wool  trade. 

Plate  4 gives  a clear  view  of  all  of  these  early  structures, 
just  3 years  before  the  Sanborn  Map  was  issued.  By  then  the  seawall 
was  in  place  and  Block  D was  still  in  the  process  of  being  filled 
under  the  flutter  of  a clothesline  that  stretched  from  the  two- 
story  dwelling  in  back  of  the  corner  saloon  whose  rooftop  also  was  hung 
with  the  morning  laundry.  The  building  beyond  the  saloon  was  the 
ship  chandlery  of  earlier  times.  Across  Filbert  Street,  the  camera 
looked  down  on  the  roof-tops  of  the  Battery  Street  Warehouses.  Flint's 
Warehouse  was  the  furtherest  building  to  the  left. 
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GOLD  RUSH  HULKS  AND  STORESHIPS 


SHIPS  AS  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  EARLY  '50'S 

A "List  of  Vessels  Remaining  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco" 
published  in  the  Alta  California  on  June  6,  1850,  gives  the  name,  rig, 
tonnage,  and  port  of  last  registration  of  no  less  than  526  vessels 
ranging  from  little  sloops  and  schooners  from  such  distant  ports  as 
Sydney  or  New  York  to  the  big  steamship  Tennessee,  which  was  in  port 
that  day.  Unlike  the  Tennessee- — and  many  of  the  sloops  and  schooners — 
most  of  these  vessels  faced  a long  layover,  for  the  wages  it  took  to 
ship  a crew  scarcely  encouraged  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  with 
nothing  but  ballast  in  the  hold.  The  instant  city  needed  instant 
buildings,  and  idle  ships  might  partially  meet  this  demand. 

Among  the  first,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  famous,  of  the 
ships  put  to  such  use  was  the  Niantic . On  August  9,  1849,  about 
the  time  that  San  Francisco's  first  large  wharf  was  pushing  outward 
to  deep  water  at  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street,  the  Niantic  was 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  Alta  California — "a  fast  sailor,  and  ready 
for  any  voyage,  she  will  be  sold  a bargain  if  applied  for  immedi- 
ately . . . ."  The  bargain  went  begging,  and  in  the  January  31,  1850 
Alta  California  she  was  again  advertised,  but  for  a different 
purpose: 

STORAGE  - In  the  Niantic  Warehouse,  foot 
of  Clay  Street.  The  owners  of  the  ship 
Niantic,  announce  to  the  public  of  San 
Francisco  that  said  vessel  is  now  ready  to 
receive  storage  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

From  the  facilities  offered  of  receiving  and 
delivering  goods,  both  afloat  and  on  shore, 
with  security  against  rain  and  fire,  they 
confidently  recommend  these  warehouses  to 
the  attention  of  the  mercantile  community. 
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Terms  of  storage  - $1  per  month  per  barrel  of 
196  lbs.,  or  thereabouts;  $10  per  month 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Goods  are  received 
and  delivered  from  8 A.M.  to  5 P.M.  Two 
large  lighters  of  about  50  tons,  to  let. 

Apply  on  board  to  WHITEHEAD,  WARD  & CO. 

The  Niantic  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  waterlot  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Clay  and  Sansome,  her  capacity  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  what  amounted  to  a building  atop  her  deck,  and 
the  Clay  Street  entrance  cut  through  her  hull  ornamented  by  a sign 
inviting  "Rest  for  the  Weary  and  Storage  for  Trunks."  (Quarterly 
of  SCP  1929:  102)  With  her  choice  and  convenient  location  the 
Niantic  served  as  a hotel  as  well  as  a warehouse,  was  in  part  built 
up  to  two  stories  above  the  deck  (which  was  about  8-10  feet  above 
street  level),  with  a balcony  around  the  top  floor,  outbuildings, 
and  broad,  plank  walks  from  the  Clay  Street  Pier  (contemporary  drawing, 
San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum).  The  remains  of  the  Niantic  (burned 
to  the  water  in  the  great  fire  of  May  3,  1851)  have  been  rediscovered 
for  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  construction  of  the  fourth  building 
(not  counting  the  Niantic  herself)  to  occupy  this  site  even  as  this 
study  is  being  written  (May,  1978).  At  a time  when  the  very  substantial 
remains  of  this  famous  ship  would  be  much  more  highly  valued  by 
archaeologists,  historians,  and  the  general  public  than  at  the  dates 
of  the  previous  exposures,  failure  to  anticipate  the  near-certainty 
of  striking  the  Niantic  and  establishing  the  probable  magnitude  of  the 
remains  by  means  of  a timely  archaeological  pre-construction  testing 
program  have  resulted  in  a brief  but  costly  delay  in  construction  as 
well  as  destruction  of  the  remains  as  a coherent  unit.  The  recovery 
of  extensive  cultural  materials  associated  with  the  hulk  was  accomplished 
under  time  contraints  that  precluded  professional  standards  of 
archaeological  excavation  and  identification. 

Like  the  Niantic,  many  Gold  Rush  storeships  were  surrounded 
by  the  rapidly  advancing  piers  and  connecting  cross-streets,  were  burned 
or  cut  down,  and  their  remains  engulfed  in  the  hasty  filling  operations 
of  the  early  1850's.  A map  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
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Museum  in  the  early  1960’s  based  on  the  standard  histories  and 
substantial  newspaper  research  located  42  storeships  by  site  between 
Green  Street  and  Mission  Street,  Sansome  Street  and  a line  inside 
the  present  Embarcadero.  Of  these,  41  are  identified  by  name,  and 
all  but  two  were  not  recorded  as  having  definitely  been  removed.  That 
the  map  is  far  from  comprehensive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  until  the 
Niantic  rediscovery,  the  several  encounters  with  Gold  Rush  ship  remains 
in  financial  district  construction  activity  in  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  with  ships  not  found  on  the  map  (Soeten  1978:  interview).  The 
Alta  California  for  July  31,  1852,  listed  164  storeships  by  name  and 
general  location. 

Not  half  of  them  are  accounted  for  by  vessels  known  or 
believed  to  have  been  left  in  place,  burned  or  dismantled  by  the 
already-active  ship-breakers  at  Rincon  Point,  or  refitted  for  sea. 

From  around  mid-1852  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  storeships 
declined  rapidly,  for  the  building  boom  of  1853  outstripped  previous 
prodigies  of  construction,  gold  production  and  immigration  peaked 
out  or  were  past  their  peaks,  and  1854  brought  rumbles  to  the  effect 
that  the  city  was  "overbuilt." 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  a large  number  of  vessels 
were  buried  under  the  advancing  city  front  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1850’ s,  probably  more  than  25,  but  probably  fewer  than  75.  Most  of 
the  original  storeship  fleet  was  afloat  and  was  served  by  lighters. 

By  1854-57  any  hulk  that  could  be  removed  at  small  expense  had  value 
for  its  yellow-metal  fastenings  and  coppered  bottom,  for  comparatively 
cheap  Chinese  labor  was  available  to  sift  the  ashes  of  vessels 
burned  at  Rincon  Point.  Alternatively,  vessels  good  enough  to 
refit  could  find  crews  enough  at  wages  satisfactory  to  the  owners. 

From  the  standpoint  of  historical  archaeology,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  vessels  were  not  left  as  sunken  obstructions  to 
useful  piers.  Thus,  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  sunken 
Gold  Rush  ships  might  lie  almost  anywhere  in  the  area  between  the 
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eastern  line  of  the  streets  (or  wharves)  from  North  Point  to 
Rincon  Point,  as  seen  on  the  1857  Coast  Survey  (Map  3)  and 
the  present  bulkhead  line.  Only  very  special  circumstances  of 
some  particular  small  area  can  argue  otherwise. 

STORESHIPS  IN  THE  LEVI  SQUARE  AREA 

The  Alta  California  listing  of  storeships  at  San  Francisco 
(cited  above)  gave  general  locations  with  regard  to  the  principal 
wharves  and  street.  "Near  Cunningham’s  Wharf"  (between  Vallejo  and 
Green  Streets)  were  the  Alsop , Huron  (in  stream),  Resolute  (Dutch), 
Rolla , Thames , and  Tobacco  Plant.  Plate  2 is  a quite  accurate  view 
Telegraph  Hill  south  over  the  growing  city  and  rapidly  filling 
Yerba  Buena  Cove  made  early  in  1851,  and  is  shown  here  because  it  is 
the  only  good  representation  of  that  early  date  that  at  least 
marginally  includes  some  information  of  the  Levi  Square  area.  The 
Sacramento  River  steamboats  berthed  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  to 
the  left  are  alongside  Cunningham's  Wharf.  At  the  left  are  the 
masts  of  sailing  ships  at  Law's  Wharf,  which  extended  from  about 
midway  between  Green  and  Union  streets  north  into  Block  C of  the 
Levi  Square  Project.  An  enlargement  of  the  view  shows  the  ship  at 
the  farthest  left  to  have  it  upper  yards  sent  down  and  her  sails 
unbent  (rather  than  furled  to  the  yards) , indicating  that  she  may 
have  been  in  use  as  a storeship.  The  large  ship  anchored  just 
outboard  of  the  steamboats  has  in  addition  her  topgallant  masts 
struck,  and  is  almost  certainly  a storeship.  Many  others  can  be 
identified  in  similar  laid-up  condition  (aside  from  the  obvious 
storeships  alongside  the  wharves  at  the  center  of  the  view).  A 
daguerreian  photograph  of  about  the  same  date  looking  out  to  the 
cove  from  Montgomery  and  Merchant  streets  suggests  that  the  "forest 
of  masts"  scene  that  struck  all  new  arrivals  somewhat  overwhelmed 
the  patience  of  the  artist,  for  Plate  2 shows  only  a couple  of  hundred 
ships. 
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"Near  Law's  Wharf"  the  Alta  list  placed  the  storeships 
Chester,  Caladonia,  Dalmatia,  Dryade,  Envoy , Mersey,  Orion, 

Othello  (in  stream),  Philip  Home,  and  Rhone.  "Near  Griffin's 
Wharf"  were  the  Leonora,  Rose  (brig) , and  William  Gray.  At  this 
date  (1852) , ships  so  identified  might  have  occupied  positions  on 
Blocks  B,  C,  and  D,  and  perhaps  the  northeast  corner  of  Block  F. 

Below  we  will  analyze  more  specific  references  to  storeships  in  the 
Levi  Square  boundaries  and  to  locations  where  identified  or  unidentified 
hulks  may  remain. 

Block  A:  The  eastern  portion  of  Block  A,  beyond  the 

original  shoreline,  was  filled  between  the  fall  of  1850  and  the  end 
of  1851  with  materials  from  the  western  portion  of  the  block.  Sub- 
stantial detail  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  two  lots  on  this 
block  at  this  time  is  found  in  Eldredge  v.  Cowell  (1852)  and 
Griff ing  v.  Gibb  (1857) , the  former  case  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  the  latter  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of 
Eldredge  v.  Cowell  there  was  lengthy  testimony  and  argument  as  to  the 
original  depth  of  water  and  navigability  of  the  Battery  Street  frontage, 
and  the  use  of  hulk  as  part  of  the  lot  filling  operation  would  have 
most  dramatically  illustrated  the  plaintiff's  contention  that  his 
frontage  was  originally  very  valuable  for  maritime  use.  The  only 
suggestion  that  anything  was  employed  in  the  fill  but  "solid  rock 
and  stone"  from  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  mentioned  in  Griffing's 
advertisement  for  his  new  warehouse  (Alta,  October  12,  1851)  comes 
from  his  subsequent  use  of  one  or  more  hulks  to  extend  the  wharf  he 
built  in  association  with  the  warehouse. 

Block  B:  Griffing's  Warehouse  and  wharf — the  Pioneer 

Warehouse  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Filbert  and  Battery  and  the 
wharf  as  seen  on  the  February,  1852  Coast  Survey  chart  (Map  1) — 
was  in  service  at  least  as  early  as  November,  1851  (Eldredge  v.  Cowell 
1852).  The  Alta  California  of  July  10,  1852,  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  reference  to  this  wharf: 
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. . .a  large  portion  of  Griffin’s  wharf  is 
most  ingeniously  constructed  by  planking 
over  a sunken  hulk.  We  understand  that 
the  owners  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
carry  out  the  wharf  two  ship's  lengths 
farther  by  means  of  the  same  admirable 
contrivance.  Meanwhile  between  the  wharf 
and  the  shore  the  lots  are  becoming  filled 
in,  and  the  wharf  will  ultimately  make 
an  admirable  bulkhead,  where  vessels  may 
lie,  under  the  lee  of  Telegraph  Hill  safe 
from  the  winds,  and  across  which  they  may 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  stores  which 
will  doubtless  go  up  on  the  level  space 
between  the  foot  of  the  Hill  and  the 
bulkhead. 

The  complaint  of  Eldredge  (or  Eldridge — it  appears 
both  ways  in  the  court  records,  as  Griff ing  appears  variously  as 
Griffin  and  Griffith')  was  filed  on  May  22,  1852.  The  map  filed 
with  the  suit  (see  Map  1A)  presumably  represents  conditions  as  of 
that  date.  The  accuracy  of  the  map  was  attested  by  the  City  Engineer, 
and  precise  measurements  (too  faint  to  appear  in  reproduction)  further 
show  that  it  was  much  more  than  a diagram.  The  most  obvious 
presumption  is  that  the  vessel  first  built  over  lay  under  the  portion 
of  the  wharf  labeled  "Being  Extended"  on  the  May,  1852,  map,  which 
would  place  her  under  the  western  half  of  the  intersection  of  Filbert 
and  Greenwich  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Block  B.  A far  less 
likely  proposition  is  that  the  vessel  lay  under  the  first  (southernmost) 
portion  of  the  wharf,  fronting  on  the  warehouse,  which  would  require 
that  she  also  lay  partially  under  the  warehouse  (on  Block  A) . 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  later  Coast  Survey  (Map  3)  and 
the  map  accompanying  Griffing  v.  Gibb,  (Map  3A)  both  of  1857, 

Griffing’s  Wharf  line  was  extended  through  the  eastern  edge  of  Block  B 
all  the  way  to  Greenwich  Street.  The  northern  part  of  this  wharf  was 
known  as  Flint’s  Wharf,  and  as  the  description  in  the  section  on  "Gold 
Rush  Wharves  and  Warehouses"  shows,  this  extension  took  place  in  1853. 
Whether  Griffing’s  plan  was  followed  in  full  or  in  part  we  do  not 
know. 

Study  of  subsequent  physical  development  of  the  wharf  line 
from  the  intersection  of  Filbert  and  Battery  to  Greenwich  Street 
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suggests  a high  probability  that  the  remains  of  the  ship  or 
ships  used  in  the  construction  Griffing's  Wharf  are  extant. 

The  Coast  Survey  of  February,  1852,  shows  Griffing’s 
Wharf  already  extended  halfway  across  the  eastern  portion  of  Block 
B.  This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  map  in  Eldredge  v.  Cowell, 
but  we  are  not  certain  that  the  map  was  prepared  as  late  as  May, 

"Being  Extended"  may  refer  to  some  point  further  off  the  map,  or 
the  Coast  Survey  chart  may  have  been  slightly  updated  between 
February  and  publication. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  ships  or  ships  under 
Griffing's  Wharf,  a candidate  for  a part  in  this  construction  activity 
is  the  Brig  Palmyra.  This  vessel  was  among  the  Alta' s June  6,  1850, 
list  of  vessels  in  port,  and  in  a reminiscence  in  the  Alta  California 
of  May  22,  1882,  she  is  mentioned  as  having  been  "inside  of  India 
Dock"  between  Greenwich  and  Filbert,  at  about  "what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Battery  and  Greenwich  streets." 

Block  C:  Map  1A,  accompanying  the  documents  in  the  California 

State  Archives  relating  to  Eldredge  v.  Cowell,  is  the  only  map  we  have 
ever  seen  that  identifies  and  documents  the  positions  of  some  Gold 
Rush  storeships  with  a surveyor’s  precision.  This  map  gives  a very 
good  idea  to  one  of  the  typical  situations  of  storeships.  The  depositions 
in  the  case  reveal  that  the  Dalmatia  (of  New  Orleans) , with  her  bow 
projecting  into  Union  Street,  had  been  drawn  inshore  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  highest  tides.  The  soundings,  made  "at  about  half 
tide,"  were  3 1/2  feet  at  the  bow  and  9 1/2  feet  at  the  stern.  Given 
the  probable  depth  of  hold  of  this  vessel,  the  top  of  her  bulwarks 
amidship  would  probably  have  been  above  the  present  grade  level  of 
the  site.  With  filling  of  the  block  going  on  in  1852,  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  vessel  might  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  fill.  Indeed,  reference  to  the  Griffing  v.  Gibbs 
map  of  1857  (Map  3A)  shows  the  "artificial  line  of  Bank"  (of  the 
shoreline)  roughly  where  the  Dalmatia  lay.  Her  hulk  might  have  provided 
a convenient  bulkhead  and  foundation  for  Cowell’s  Warehouse. 
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The  Alta  California  "Reminiscences"  series  of  May  29,  1882,  , 
has  this  to  say  of  her  disposition:  "...  the  Dalmatia  . . . lay  off 

Cunningham's  Wharf,  in  Harriston  and  Chandler's  fleet.  She  was 
brought  here  by  Captain  Bill  Folger,  afterward  a pilot  and  subsequently 
a partner  of  Tubbs.  She  was  fitted  out  and  went  to  sea." 

This  and  other  "reminiscences"  appearing  in  the  Alta  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  time,  when  the  Gold  Rush  was  indeed  becoming 
the  "old  days,"  but  when  plenty  of  eye-witnesses  were  still  around, 
are  both  useful  and  dangerous  sources.  Direct  interviews  with 
specific  persons  frequently  reveal  the  probable  reliability  of  specific 
bits  of  information.  But  "reminiscences"  worked  up  through  a 
combination  of  the  recollections  of  the  writer  (or  someone  else) 
combined  with  reportorial  research  introduce  a new  level  of 
unreliability.  The  Alta  series  of  1882  is  of  this  latter  class,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Dalmatia  reference  we  do  not  know  whether  the  writer 
based  his  statement  about  her  putting  to  sea  again  in  his  (or  another's) 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  event,  in  second-hand  recollection,  in 
reference  to  a reliable  documentary  source — or  through  misinterpretation 
or  some  earlier  newspaper  "reminiscence"  by  somebody  who  was  writing 
about  something  else. 

The  William  Gray,  (ship,  295  tons,  of  Bath,  Maine)  shown 
on  the  map  as  lying  along  the  eastern  property  line  of  Battery  Street 
south  from  Filbert  (and  the  Dryade , of  New  Bedford)  alongside  her) 
were  afloat  at  high  tide  according  to  depositions  in  the  case,  and 
as  the  12  1/2-foot  soundings  at  half  tide  next  to  the  William  Gray  would 
suggest.  The  Alta  "Reminiscences"  series  cited  above  (June  5,  1882, 
installment)  say,  "The  Wm.  Gray  did  good  service  near  Griffin's 
Wharf  . . . Hare  finally  finished  the  Gray."  These  two  pieces  of 
information  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  two  contemporary 
references  to  the  Gray  that  we  have  seen — and  that  perhaps  the 
"Reminiscences"  writer  used.  One  is  the  1852  Alta  California  "List 
of  Storeships"  (op  cit.),  which  also  had  the  spelling  "Griffin's," 
and  the  other  is  a Daily  Evening  Bulletin  story  of  Charles  Hare's 
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shipbreaking  business  (February  11,  1857).  This  list  of  ships 
broken  up  at  San  Francisco  includes  the  William  Gray — but  it  also 
includes  the  Niantic!  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  reports  of  her 
demise  were  premature. 

The  1857  Coast  Survey  and  the  Griff ing  v.  Gibb  map  show  no 
William  Gray,  but  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  she  was 
shifted  slightly  westward  and  the  wharf  along  Battery  Street  and  a 
few  feet  of  the  western  edge  of  Block  C built  over  her. 

Plate  7 shows  the  masts  of  a schooner  occupying  the  1857  map  location 
of  the  Dryade  of  New  Bedford.  Though  we  may  be  less  than  completely 
certain  that  the  Dalmatia  or  William  Gray  were  removed  from  the  Levi 
Square  area  as  reported,  the  Dryade  turned  up  shortly  after  the 
Eldredge  v.  Cowell  complaint  in  a specialized  use  that  demanded 
uncongested  surroundings.  She  appears  in  letters  of  Gibbon  & Lammot 
to  Du  Pont  & Co.  regarding  the  tribulations  of  the  urgents  in  storing 
gunpowder  in  Gold  Rush  San  Francisco  (White  1977:  290-305).  Faced 
with  successive  problems  of  title,  cost,  convenience,  and  a city 
permit  for  powder  magazine  lot.  Gibbons  & Lammot  reported  to  Du  Pont 
on  February  28,  1853,  that  ".  . .we  have  bought  a good  tight 
storeship  capable  of  storing  400  tons  for  $1500  . . . and  could  sell 
her  again  tomorrow  for  $2000  if  we  wished."  In  the  letter  of  January 
16,  1854,  she  identified  by  name  as  the  Dryade,  and  in  that  of  September 
15,  1854,  as  being  moored  "some  two  miles  from  town,  where,  in  the 
winter  the  wind  blows  very  heavily  and  renders  it  impossible  to 
load  the  boat  without  wetting  the  powder  . . . ."  (The  mooring 
location  was  probably  Mission  Bay).  The  Dryade  was  reported  sold 
on  October  31,  1854. 

In  connection  with  Block  C,  it  is  appropriate  to  here  mention 
two  hulks  that  lay  between  Battery  and  Front  streets  immediately  south 
of  Union  Street.  The  two  vessels  identified  in  this  location  are  the 
Rhone  and  the  Philip  Hone,  both  referred  to  in  the  Alta  "Reminiscences" 
of  1882  (op  cit.).  Both  also  appear  in  the  Alta  "List  of  Storeships" 
of  1852  as  lying  near  Law’s  Wharf.  The  Rhone  was  a ship  of  471  tons 
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registered  at  Bath,  Me. , and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  "importing  the  first  Chinese  passengers  from  Hongkong." 

(Alta  June  5,  1882).  The  Philip  Hone,  a bark  of  291  tons  in  the 
Alta  "List  of  Vessels"  of  June  6,  1850,  and  a ship  of  500  tons  in 
the  1882  "Reminiscences,"  sailed  out  of  New  York  with  a hundred  gold 
seekers  and  a number  of  prefabricated  houses  that  still  stood 
opposite  the  Union  Street  school  in  1882  (Alta  May  22,  1882).  These 
vessels  are  specifically  mentioned  because  one  or  both  may  appear  on 
the  maps  accompanying  this  study. 

One  vessel  is  located  by  the  outline  of  the  bows  alongside 
the  fill  line  south  of  Union  Street  on  the  Eldredge  v.  Cowell 
map  of  1852  (Map  1A) . The  "Reminiscences"  cited  above  specify  an 
eyewitness  internment  of  the  vessel.  "There  was  also,  a little  to  the 
south  of  Union  Street  and  near  Flint’s  warehouse,  a store-ship.  The 
last  we  remember  of  her  was  her  gradual  covering  up  by  the  filling  in. 
The  warehouse  adjoining  is  still  in  the  same  position  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  filled  all  around,  and  may  now  properly  be  called 
a basement."  The  difficulty  with  the  passage  is  that  the  original 
Flint’s  warehouse  was  on  Levi  Square  site  on  Sansome  near  Greenwich, 
not  Union,  and  while  the  adjoining  Griffing’s  Bonded  Warehouse  (called 
the  Battery  Warehouse  in  1886)  may  have  had  a floor  then  a little  below 
street  grade,  its  two  stories  rose  34  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  So 
where  is  this  warehouse  "filled  all  around"  and  "properly  a basement?" 

A warehouse  that  fits  the  description  and  also  the  location 
of  the  bows  of  a storeship  alongside  the  bank  on  the  Eldredge  v.  Cowell 
map  (Map  1A)  is  the  Whittier  & Fuller  & Co.,  warehouse  between 
Battery,  Front,  Union,  and  Commerce  streets  on  the  1887  Sanborn 
Insurance  map.  The  note  with  the  building  reads  ”16'  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  wooden  floor,  walls  badly  cracked  and  out  of  plumb."  The 
height  of  the  roof  above  street  level  is  shown  as  8 feet  on  Union  Street 
and  10  feet  on  Commerce  Street.  This  appears  to  be  the  warehouse  of 
Crosby  & Dibblee  in  the  1859  City  Directory  and  A.  Dibblee  in  the 
1870  Directory.  The  1870  City  Directory  also  gives  us  a Perkins,  Flint 
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Warehouse  on  Commerce  near  Battery.  Thus,  the  eyewitness  account  of 
the  filling  over  of  the  Philip  Hone  places  her  with  high  probability 
in  the  location  suggested  on  the  Eldredge  v.  Cowell  map  (Map  1A) . 

A second  hulk,  between  Union  and  Green  on  Front  Street, 
appears  on  the  1852  Coast  Survey  chart  at  the  tip  of  a filled  point 
of  land.  (The  crude  shape  on  this  otherwise  meticulous  chart  is 
also  seen  in  the  location  of  several  hulks  on  the  fine  .1857  chart.) 

This  ship  may  be  the  Rhone. 

Possible  Location  of  Unknown  Hulks  in  the  Levi  Square  Complex: 
The  India  Dock  (on  Block  D)  seen  in  the  1857  Coast  Survey  (Map  3) 
was  removed  in  the  1860’s  and  replaced  by  a pier  running  exactly 
parallel  to  the  east  side  of  Battery  Street  between  Filbert  and 
Greenwich.  Thus,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  this  pier  had  been  built 
atop  one  or  more  hulks  (as  in  the  case  of  Griffing's  Wharf  to  the 
west  of  it) , they  would  necessarily  have  been  removed  to  enable  ships 
to  lay  alongside.  Plates  7,  9,  and  6 show  the  successive  development 
of  the  pier  complex  before  it  was  all  wiped  out  by  the  construction  of 
the  present  seawall  and  The  Embarcadero  in  the  early  1880’s.  All 
kinds  of  random  cultural  materials  may  have  been  deposited  on  the 
bottom  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  these  piers  for  everything  from  the 
largest  class  of  deepwater  merchantmen  down  through  the  berthing  of 
San  Francisco’s  lateen-rigged  fishingboat  fleet — but  it  is  not  likely 
that  even  a sunken  fishboat  would  remain  there. 

However,  we  are  surprised  to  find  no  supporting  evidence 
that  the  original  India  Dock  was  built  as  shown  by  the  Coast  Survey — 
and  strong  suggestions  that  it  was  not.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Coast  Survey  was  mistaken  in  its  meticulous  mapping  of  the 
waterfront,  an  area  of  prime  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
makers  of  the  chart,  yet  the  first  photograph  of  the  dock  (Plate  7) 
shows  it  parallel  to  Battery,  exactly  as  shown  by  the  "Proposed 
Wharf"  on  the  1857  Griffing  v.  Gibb  map.  If  the  Coast  Survey 
erroneously  plotted  the  wharf,  or  showed  a structure  planned  but  not 
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completed  by  solid  rather  than  the  usual  dotted  lines,  and  if  the  first 
India  Dock  was  the  wharf  parallel  to  the  east  side  of  Battery,  then  it 
is  not  entirely  impossible  that  India  Dock  was  built  on  top  of  a ship 
and  later  filled.  This  possibility  leads  to  a large  manuscript 
Coast  Survey  chart  of  1857  showing  soundings  made  to  accompany  the 
published  1857  chart  (originally  published  without  these  soundings, 
which  are  added  in  the  otherwise  identical  1859  reprint  used  as  Map  3) . 
Lightly  penciled  on  the  manuscript  chart  are  the  fill,  piers  and 
alongshore-wharves  that  made  up  the  effective  shoreline  in  the  Levi 
Square  area.  There  is  no  indication  of  India  Dock.  Soundings 
alongside  Griffing's  wharf  show  1,  2,  3,  and  finally  4 feet  of  water 
at  low  tide  as  one  moves  north  from  the  area  in  front  of  the  Pioneer 
Warehouse  to  Greenwich  Street.  The  effect  of  Cowell’s  Wharf, 

Law's  Wharf,  and  the  original  Griffing's  Wharf  had  been  to  rapidly 
silt  in  the  near  shore.  An  effect  of  this  silting,  from  the  standpoint 
of  historical  archaeology,  would  be  to  enhance  the  degree  of  actual 
preservation  of  any  hulks  the  original  wharves  were  built  upon,  as  it 
would  enlarge  the  area  protected  from  marine  borers. 

In  summary,  it  is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  a hulk  may 
lie  under  the  area  indicated  by  the  "Proposed  Wharf"  between  Filbert 
and  Greenwich  streets  along  the  line  of  Battery. 

Another  conceivable,  but  very  unlikely,  location  for  a hulk 
is  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  original  Flint's  Warehouse,  as 
shown  on  Griffing  v.  Gibb  (Map  3A) . There  is  no  archival  evidence 
of  such  a possibility,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  a two-story  brick 
warehouse  would  be  built  on  a foundation  that  would  have  had  to  be 
laboriously  hauled  inshore  and  then  cut  down,  when  Telegraph  Hill 
earth  and  rock  fill  was  at  hand  and  would  have  to  be  used  in  any 
event.  A more  likely  location  of  a hulk  associated  with  the  Flint 
Warehouse  is  under  the  present  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Building,  on  the 
northeastern  quadrant  of  Block  B,  which  was  in  effect  an  extension 
of  Griffing's  Wharf.  The  Palmyra,  as  noted  above,  was  said  at  one 
time  to  occupy  a site  near  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Greenwich  streets 
(Alta  May  22,  1882). 
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Parcels  E and  G are  both  inside  of  the  original  shoreline, 
except  that  the  northeastern  edge  of  Block  F was  originally  a little 
cove,  with  a small  wharf  and  the  iron  warehouse  of  Dupuy,  Foulkes  & Co. 
(described  earlier).  Thus,  it  is  geographically  possible  that  a 
hulk  might  have  located  on  the  site  of  the  Bay  Warehouse  and  part  of 
the  Lombard  Warehouse  that  appear  in  Plate  3 and  on  the  1887  Sanborn 
Map  II.  The  Sanborn  Map  shows  the  Bay  warehouse  as  having  a basement, 
which  would  seem  to  preclude  the  location  of  a storeship  hulk  unless 
some  novelty  that  somehow  went  unmentioned  down  through  the  years  was 
involved  in  its  construction.  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
intersection  of  Sansome  and  Lombard  streets  there  indeed  may  be  an 
extant  Gold  Rush  hulk:  "The  Le  Baron,  owned  by  Fairpool  & Jones, 

lay  for  a long  time  near  Long  Wharf,  and  finally  sunk  near  North 
Point  Dock."  (Alta  June  5,  1882).  It  is  possible,  but  unlikely, 
that  the  Le  Baron  lies  at  this  Levi  Square  site  on  Block  F. 
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GOLD  RUSH  COTTAGES  AND  THE  CORNER  GROCERY:  BLOCK  F AND  BLOCK  E 


The  Coast  Survey  Chart  1852  (Map  1)  shows  the  same  small 
scatter  of  tiny  houses  on  about  the  40-foot  contour  line  that  is  seen 
on  the  1853  chart,  but  by  1857,  (the  year  that  survey  information 
was  completed  for  Map  3)  the  contours  of  the  hill  itself  have  been 
cut  back  and  the  earlier  structures  would  have  been  demolished  in 
the  process  (or  possibly  moved  westward).  Gifford's  careful  drawing 
in  1857  (Plate  3)  shows  a part  of  Block  E on  Levi  Square,  south  of 
Greenwich  and  above  Sansome  Street  before  it  was  cut  away.  Across 
from  Scott's  Warehouse,  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  spilled  onto  Sansome 
Street  and  the  Greenwich  steps  went  up  the  hill  to  the  small  cottages 
whose  porches  looked  out  on  one  of  the  world's  best  views,  all  the 
more  interesting  because  of  the  busy  harbor  scene  below.  The 
foreground  cottage  was  known  as  the  Bell  Ross  Cottage.  The  ship  between 
the  Hurricane  and  the  Great  Republic  was  the  Zenobia  which  was  discharging 
ice.  According  to  the  memory  of  an  eyewitness,  (William  F.  Murray 
of  the  Murray  Brothers  Machine  Works) , this  was  the  first  cargo  of 
ice  brought  into  San  Francisco  and  it  was  to  be  stored  in  the  ice 
house  with  the  flag,  just  beyond  the  North  Point  Warehouse  which 
was  owned  by  the  Russian-American  Commercial  Company.  The  Great 
Republic  at  the  far  right  had  just  completed  a 92  day  passage  to 
San  Francisco  and  was  discharging  cargo  at  the  Greenwich  and  Lombard 
Dock.  (San  Francisco  Call . Sunday,  December  15,  1901). 

Below  the  modest  homes  on  the  hill  was  a corner  grocery 
and  liquor  store  that  sported  a covered,  planked  walkway,  and  up 
the  street,  at  about  the  corner  of  Filbert  and  Sansome,  is  the 
Harbor  View  Grocery  Store,  beside  the  steps  up  Filbert  Street. 

Ten  years  after  Gifford's  lithograph,  Plate  8,  shows  the 
roof  tops  on  Pringle  Court,  to  the  left  and  towards  the  back  of  the 
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Gold  Rush  warehouse  row  below,  and  in  the  foreground,  what  would 
have  been  the  top  of  Block  E in  1866.  Below  the  corner  grocery 
store  can  still  be  seen  opposite  Scott's  Warehouse.  Above  the  tumble 
of  board-and-batten  cottages  on  the  slope  are  connected  by  zigs  and 
zags  of  picket  fences  and  even  less  formal  backyard  paths  to 
outhouses  and  lean-tos. 

The  quarrying  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  continuous  from  1852 
through  the  turn  of  the  century,  despite  repeated  injunctions  and 
court  orders  from  desperate  residents.  Finally  the  removal  of  the 
hill  was  slowed  to  the  occasional  natural  slide  after  1914.  The 
possibilities  of  any  gold  rush  artifacts  remaining  from  the  hillside 
residences  of  the  early  1850's  or  the  later  dwellings  of  the  1880 's 
was  removed  with  the  land  itself  in  these  extensive  quarrying 
activities. 
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QUARRYING  THE  HILL  & BUILDING  THE  SEAWALLS:  1852-1914 


One  of  the  first  plans  for  "using  Telegraph  Hill"  was 
advanced  by  Milo  Hoadley  in  1853.  Employed  by  the  city  council  to 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  system  for  establishing  city  grades,  Hoadley 
got  carries  away  with  an  engineer's  enthusiasm  for  earth  removal. 

He  suggested  the  removal  of  139  vertical  feet  at  the  intersection  of 
Union  and  Montgomery,  plus  another  130  feet  at  the  crossing  of  Kearny 
and  Greenwich.  "The  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  bounded  by  Filbert,  Greenwich,  Kearny  and  Montgomery  streets, 
would  have  to  be  cut  down  200  feet  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of 
surrounding  streets.  The  lots  there  then  were  worth  about  ten  cents 
a square  foot,  and  the  grading,  as  proposed  by  Hoadley,  would  cost 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  square  foot."  (Hittell  1878,  436-437). 

With  marvelous  simplicity  Milo  Hoadley  suggested  that  the  rock  from 
the  hill  would  be  used  (as  it  already  had  been,  on  a reasonable  scale) 
for  filling  water  lots  and  for  ballast.  Although  the  Hoadley  Grades 
for  the  general  plan  of  the  city  were  accepted  with  some  modification 
his  more  determined  leveling  of  Telegraph  Hill  met  with  both  economic 
resistance  and  sentimental  prose  in  support  of  "old  Telegraph  Hill." 

As  Hittell  points  out  in  1878,  "Sansome  Street  has  not  yet  been 

cut  through  the  base  of  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  modified  grade."  (op.  cit.) 

The  "old  timer"  walking  the  city  front  with  a reporter  from 
the  Call  in  1884,  recalls  the  battles  over  Telegraph  Hill  between 
those  who  would  level  the  hill  for  fill  and  the  early  day  "environ- 
mentalists" who  objected  to  losing  their  homes  and  those  who  simply 
favored  keeping  an  historic  natural  landmark  rather  than  a quarry 
on  the  city  front: 

This  cutting  away  has  accomplished  what  the 
people  as  early  as  1852  fought  against  very 
bitterly,  and  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
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PLATE  10  Telegraph  Hill  and  the  Old  Seawall  • • • 1868*  Taken  from  the  Vallejo 
Street  Wharf,  this  view  shows  the  original  seawall  built  at  that  time  along  the 
line  of  Front  Street  between  Vallejo  and  Union.  Telegraph  Hill  proved  a handy 
quarry  for  this  work  and  in  the  background,  blasting  has  left  an  immense  talus 
of  shattered  rock.  The  tall  sugar  refinery  building, to  the  right  of  center, ad- 
joined Block  A of  Levi  Plaza  on  the  south  side  of  Union  Street,  The  warehouse 
on  the  water  in  front  of  the  refinery  is  Cunningham* s.  Piles  of  Telegraph  Hill 
rock  lie  in  the  fenced  yard  next  door,  between  Cunningham’s  and  the  low  shed  of  a 
spar  maker.  At  the  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Front  Street  is  the  two-story  brick 
and  sandstone  Daniel  Gibb  Warehouse,  of  1853,  the  earliest  of  the  Gold  Rush 
warehouses  standing  in  much  its  original  condition  today.  [California  Historical 
Society] 
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hill.  It  was  proposed  in  the  early 
days  to  terrace  the  hill  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides  commencing  on  the 
east  with  the  line  of  Battery  Street, 
and  building  houses  to  front  only  on 
the  west  line  of  each  street,  succeeding 
this  one  until  the  apex  was  reached.  The 
space  from  the  east  line  of  streets  was 
to  be  slopped  up  to  rear  of  lots  which  were 
to  be  of  uniform  depths.  Stairs  were  to  be 
built  to  reach  each  successive  terrace.  The 
northern  and  southern  slopes  were  to  have 
been  terraced  in  the  same  manner;  but  for 
want  of  unanmity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  located  on  the  hill,  the  project  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  (Alta,  March  2,  1884) 

Building  the  First  Seawall:  The  building  of  the  first 

seawall  of  1868  prompted  the  city  to  contract  with  Alexander  H. 
Houston,  who  was  authorized  to  quarry  Telegraph  Hill  along  the 
west  side  of  Battery  near  Vallejo  (two  blocks  south  of  Levi  Square) 
for  rock  for  the  sea  wall.  Such  explosions  as  "The  Great  Blow  Out" 
of  November  4,  1867,  prompted  a big  turnout  of  spectators.  "Actual 
firing  was  delayed  for  twenty  minutes  while  the  workmen  warned 
neighbors  away  from  the  site  and  advised  the  closest  residents 
to  remove  personal  belongs  from  their  homes.  Tension  mounted  as 
horses  were  drawn  away,  and  all  business  was  generally  suspended. 

The  blast  was  fired  but  there  was  no  great  upheaval  of  the  hillside. 
The  spectators  had  to  be  content  with  a huge  cloud  of  dust  and  the 
noise  of  stones  clattering  against  windowpanes  and  wooden  clap- 
boards . . . Rocks  were  hurled  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with 
great  violence  . . . Mr.  Houston  was  satisfied  with  the  results, 
estimating  that  6000  tons  of  earth  and  rock  were  brought  down  and 
three  times  that  amount  loosened."  (Myrick  1972:  53-55) 

The  results  of  the  extensive  use  of  Telegraph  Hill  for  the 
seawall  can  be  seen  in  Plate  10.  This  view  shows  us  the  completed 
section  of  the  seawall  of  1868  with  a huge  slope  of  shattered  rock 
spilling  down  the  side  of  Telegraph  Hill.  From  the  Vallejo  Street 
Wharf  the  most  prominent  building  is  one  of  the  twin  warehouses 
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built  by  Daniel  Gibb  at  Vallejo  and  Front  Street.  This  building  is 
one  of  the  few  extant  Gold  Rush  structures  left  in  San  Francisco, 
its  upper  floor  reconstructed  after  the  1906  fire  almost  indentically 
with  the  original  appearance.  The  line  of  buildings  om  Plate  10 
just  past  the  end  of  the  newly  built  section  the  seawall  show  us 
Levi  Square  (to  the  far  right)  at  a time  when  the  sugar  refinery 
dominated  the  landscape  with  the  seven  story  buildings  to  the  rear. 

There  will  be  no  section  of  1868  seawall  on  Levi  Square  as 
the  bulkhead  section  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Union  Street,  650  feet 
north  of  Vallejo  Street  (Harbor  Engineer  Map  of  1873). 

Building  the  City  Front:  The  shoaling  caused  by  the 

stairstep  design  of  the  1868  seawall  caused  T.  J.  Arnold  to  propose 
a new  curving  sweep  to  the  city  fron  that  was  adopted  in  1877.  Arnold's 
manuscript  map  (Map  4)  shows  the  line  of  the  old  wharves  that  would 
be  cut  across  by  the  curve  of  what  is  now  called  The  Embarcadero.  The 
contours  of  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  Arnold  map  appear  to  be  the 
original  contours,  as  they  show  the  shoreline  from  the  early  1850's. 

His  accurate  drawings  of  the  waterfront  structures  (all  that  concerned 
him)  as  they  existed  in  1877  are  useful  both  from  an  archaeological 
and  from  an  engineering  viewpoint  in  understanding  the  evolution 
of  Levi  Square. 

Turning  the  map  upside  down,  (so  that  north  is  at  the  top) , 

(1)  is  the  Cowell  Gold  Rush  Warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Battery  that  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Sugar  Refinery  in 
the  late  1860's;  (2)  marks  the  site  of  the  Union  Warehouse  built  by 
Eldredge;  (3)  is  the  Pioneer  Warehouse  built  by  Griffing,  using 
Telegraph  Hill  rubble;  (4)  is  the  site  of  Griffing' s later  Gold  Rush 
warehouses,  built  with  the  angled  front  wall  to  accommodate  to  his 
wharf line;  (5)  is  Flint's  smaller  Gold  Rush  warehouse  that  faced  on 
Sansome  Street  (while  directly  across  Sansome  is  the  row  of  small 
grocery  stores  and  shops  that  we  have  seen  in  earlier  views) ; (6)  marks 
the  later  additional  warehouse  near  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Battery 
that  was  still  later  replaced  by  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Warehouse 
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Arnold's  ms.  map  of 
4 Proposed  Seawall  for 
San  Francisco,  1877 


that  stands  today;  (7)  marks  the  beginning  of  Gold  Rush  Warehouse 
Row  that  runs  along  the  line  of  Sansome — Scott’s  Warehouse  on  the 
corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome,  followed  in  close  order  by  DePuy's 
iron  warehouse,  next  to  the  Bay  Warehouse,  with  the  Lombard  Warehouse 
on  the  corner  at  Lombard  Street;  (8)  marks  the  big  Greenwich  Bonded 
Warehouse  that  was  across  the  street  from  Levi  Square;  (9)  shows 
the  1877  development  on  North  Point  Dock  with  the  square  Gold  Rush 
warehouse  on  the  corner  and  the  extensive  Grain  Warehouse  added  to 
the  north  by  Friedlander,  this  too,  is  across  the  street  from  Levi 
Square;  (10)  was  the  Eureka  Grain  Warehouse,  north  of  Chestnut  and 
south  of  Francisco  that  was  also  built  to  accommodate  Friedlander ' s 
grain  empire. 

Needless  to  say,  the  contractors  building  the  new  seawall 
in  the  1880's  eyed  Telegraph  Hill  again  as  a possible  source  of 
nearby  fill.  Litigation  stopped  Andrew  Onderdonk  from  blasting  for 
seawall  fill  from  1880  through  1881.  W.  D.  English  & Company  purchased 
high-level  lots  on  Telegraph  Hill  from  owners  who  wanted  them  lowered, 
and  a resulting  petition  was  filed  with  the  supervisors  (in  May  of 
1884)  to  permit  the  lowering  of  Sansome  Street,  but  the  property 
owners  were  not  united  in  their  appeals  and  the  intermittently 
courts  intervened  (Myrick  1972:  55). 

Blasts,  Suits,  and  Subterfuge:  From  1884,  onward,  for  the 

next  twenty  years,  it  was  a continuous  story  of  City  Hall  sanctioning 
quarrying,  with  the  blasts  that  followed  resulting  in  law  suits  from 
injured  property  owners  on  the  hill,  which  in  turn  were  followed  by 
injunctions  from  the  courts  to  stop  the  blasting — which  was  then 
followed  by  illegal  quarrying.  Such  situations  are  described  by 
David  Myrick  in  his  fine  chapter  "The  Gray  Brothers,  Incredible 
Quarry  Men"  in  San  Francisco's  Telegraph  Hill.  The  Gray  Brother's 
quarry  was  located  one  block  south  of  Levi  Square  around  Montgomery 
and  Green  Street.  Plate  11,  taken  in  1908,  looks  up  from  the  rock- 
crusher;  the  photographers  scrapbook  caption  was,  "Another  one  about 
to  fall  into  Gray's  quarry."  The  Gray  Brothers  started  business 
in  1887  under  the  name  "Gray  Brothers  Artificial  Stone  Paving  Company," 
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PLATE  11  Telegraph  Hill  Kept 
Going  • . • Taken  at  the  foot  of 
Green  Street,  at  the  Gray  Bros. 
Rock  Crusher  on  Sansome,  this 
1908  photograph  from  a contemoo]>- 
ary  scrapbook  was  captioned, 
"Another  one  about  to  tumble  into 
Gray*s."  [California  State  Lib.] 
PLATE  12  The  continued  removal 
of  Telegraph  Hill  affected  a large 
part  of  Levi  Plaza.  This  1904 
view  shows  the  Greenwich  steps 
with  the  old  houses  on  the  slope 
behind  the  Gold  Rush  warehouses 
of  Block  F.  They  vanished  into 
the  Wetmore  Quarry.  [Wells  Fargo 
Bank  History  RoomJ 
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and  there  was  no  subterfuge  they  would  not  use  to  blast  away  at 
Telegraph  Hill,  including  the  masking  of  illegal  blasts  by  timing 
them  to  coincide  with  patriotic  celebrations  at  the  Presidio  so 
that  the  boom  of  the  distant  cannon  was  followed  by  shock  waves 
from  their  quarry  blasts  while  little  houses  on  the  summit  slipped 
further  into  the  breach  below. 

The  Gray  Brother's  rivals  in  the  quarry  business  were  the 
Westmore  Brothers,  whose  quarrying  activities  started  in  1895  around 
Lombard  and  Montgomery  streets  (Block  F of  Levi  Square).  The 
Gray  Brothers  attempted  to  eliminate  their  rivals  by  the  expedient 
of  setting  off  a large  blast  of  dynamite  that  dumped  5,000  tons  of 
Telegraph  Hill  rock  down  on  the  Westmore 's  Lombard  Street  headquarters. 
There  were  suits  and  counter-suits  and  appeals.  The  Westmores  moved 
to  McNear's  Point  in  Marin  County,  which  they  effectively  demolished 
in  the  succeeding  decades,  but  the  Gray  Brothers  kept  after  Telegraph 
Hill  until  1914,  when  a combination  of  bankruptcy  and  murder  finally 
stopped  them.  (Myrick  1972:  59-67). 

Quarrying  on  Block  F:  The  1886  Sanborn  Map  II  shows  us 

Block  F at  the  beginning  of  the  quarrying  battles  just  described. 
Pringle  Court  (seen  in  Plate  8 in  1866)  was  headed  for  extinction. 

Plate  12  shows  the  steps  that  led  up  Greenwich  Street  from  Sansome 
to  Montgomery  in  1904.  Today  Julius'  Castle  marks  the  site  of  the 
false-front  house  at  the  top  of  the  view.  All  the  dwellings  below 
were  the  victims  of  the  quarrying  activities.  Any  archaeological 
values  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  quarrying  that  reduced  this 
steep  incline  to  a virtual  cliff  that  marks  the  western  end  of 
Block  F,  today. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  & FIRE  OF  1906;  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  LEVI  SQUARE 


The  Pioneer  Warehouse  (Block  A) : It  was  the  rubble  wall 

of  the  Pioneer  Warehouse,  build  by  Griff ing  in  1851,  that  stopped 
the  great  fire  of  1906  from  sweeping  through  the  rest  of  the 
warehouse  and  wharf  district.  "By  Saturday  morning,  the  cluster 
of  brick  warehouses  beneath  the  eastern  bluffs  of  Telegraph  Hill 
and  all  the  wharves  to  the  south  were  safe.  The  struggle  to 
save  San  Francisco's  lifeline — her  waterfront — was  won.  The  fire 
had  run  its  course."  (Bronson  1959:  79) 

The  Union  Warehouse  (built  by  Eldredge  in  1852)  was  left 
in  ruins  as  were  sugar  refinery  works  between  Union  and  Green.  Cowells's 
Warehouse  from  the  Gold  Rush  was  gone,  as  was  all  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  refinery  on  Levi  Square  Block  C. 

The  Pioneer  was  to  become  the  victim  of  modern  development 
along  the  historic  north  waterfront  at  a later  date,  but  one  wall 
still  stands.  Plate  13  shows  all  that  is  left  of  San  Francisco's 
Gold  Rush  heritage  on  Levi  Square  (above  the  ground) — the  one  remaining 
wall  of  the  Pioneer  Warehouse  built  of  the  rock  taken  from  the 
hill.  This  last  reminder  of  San  Francisco's  most  colorful  moment 
in  history  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  structure  in 
1954,  as  it  formed  a common  wall  with  the  post- 1906  structure  adjoining. 
About  50  feet  of  this  south  wall  of  the  Pioneer  on  Block  A between 
Union  and  Filbert,  remains. 

The  "Map  of  San  Francisco  Showing  Burned  District," 
that  accompanied  the  report  of  Lt.  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  shows  the 
enclaves  of  San  Francisco  that  did  not  burn  in  fires  that  followed 
the  1906  earthquake.  The  top  of  Russian  Hill,  the  warehouse  and 
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PLATE  13  The  wall  of  Griffing's  Pioneer  Warehouse, 
built  of  Telegraph  Hill  rock  in  1852. 


wharf  district  on  the  north  waterfront  that  contains  Levi  Square, 
Jackson  Square  and  the  Montgomery  Block,  and  a portion  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  south  of  Howard  Street  and  irregularly 
east  along  the  line  of  Main,  Fremont,  and  First  Streets. 

Cargo  West  (Block  A) : Erected  on  the  site  of  the  corner 

of  the  Gold  Rush  Union  Warehouse  that  was  destroyed  in  the  1906 
fire.  Cargo  West  was  built  by  E.  J.  Brandon  in  the  year  following 
the  earthquake  for  the  Independent  Wood  Company.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Plate  14,  it  is  an  attractive,  two-story  brick  building,  totally 
in  keeping  with  the  earlier  Gold  Rush  structures  that  it  replaced. 

It's  appeal,  like  that  of  the  Vorpal  Galleries  across  the  street, 
may  well  be  the  small  scale  and  unpretentious  facade.  Built  as  the 
office  of  the  wood  company,  there  were  "lodgings  upstairs"  and 
"wood,  ties,  posts,  and  tanbark"  were  stored  in  the  surrounding  vacant 
land.  The  pace  of  rebuilding  after  the  1906  disaster  brought  a 
boom  to  the  building  industry  that  probably  accounts  for  the  Cargo 
West  Building's  existence.  During  the  period  from  1912  to  1913 
Mrs.  Rocco  Bulletti  and  Marco  Rosselli  were  operating  a neighborhood 
liquor  establishment  and  restaurant  in  the  building.  As  the  sole 
proprietor  in  1914-15,  Mrs.  Bulletti  called  her  restaurant  "The 
Swiss  Hotel."  Since  that  time  it  has  had  a succession  of  owners  but 
was  generally  run  as  the  typical  corner  restaurant-and-bar , with  rooms 
above  (Kortum  Ms.  Note).  The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  and  will  be  incorporated  into 
Levi  Square. 

Engulfing  Cargo  West  at  the  present  is  an  L shaped  brick, 
two-story  warehouse  at  1109  Battery  that  was  built  in  1925.  It 
was  probably  built  as  a warehouse  (Haslett  operated  the  building  in 
1927),  and  is  presently  used  as  the  Battery  Street  Furniture  Faire. 

The  building  is  of  no  historical  interest,  nor  does  it  have  any 
architectural  merit.  Also  on  Block  A,  is  the  Gibralter  Warehouse, 
which  was  constructed  in  1918.  It  was  planned  to  cover  a quarter 
of  Block  A,  but  only  part  of  the  plans  were  carried  through  with 
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PLATE  14  The  Cargo  West  Building, in  1978,  has  served  the  waterfront  with 
a succession  of  restaurants,  many  with  "lodgings  above"  since  it  was  first 
built  after  the  earthquake  as  an  office  for  the  Independent  Wood  Company, 

It  will  be  maintained  as  part  of  Levi  Plaza.  PLATE  14A  shows  the  somewhat 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  Vorpal  Galleries  today.  It  was  the  first 
structure  to  be  rebuilt  in  1906  on  the  site  of  the  much  earlier  ship  chand- 
lery. Its  unprentious  facade  is  much  in  keeping  with  general  waterfront 
ambiance.  Present  plans  call  for  its  demolition. 


the  existing  six-story  concrete  building.  It  is  doubtful  if  completion 
would  have  improved  any  of  the  architectural  qualities  of  this  building 
As  seen  in  the  panoramamic  view  taken  in  1925,  t-he  shadow  cast  by  the 
building  on  the  far  right  turns  the  street  below  into  a dark 
corridor  and  totally  dwarfs  the  Pioneer  Warehouse  whose  backyard  was 
the  site  for  this  ungainly  structure.  At  the  time  of  the  photograph, 
the  building  was  under  the  management  of  the  Haslett  Warehouse 
Company,  whose  name  appears  on  the  box  that  holds  ventilating 
equipment  of  the  roof. 

The  Vorpal  Galleries  (Block  C) : A photograph  taken  only 

five  months  following  the  disaster  shows  us  the  condition  of  Levi 
Square  immediately  after  the  fire.  Plate  15  shows  the  ruins  of  the 
Union  Warehouse  as  seen  from  Sansome  Street,  the  intact  Pioneer  Warehouse 
next  door,  and  the  already  rebuilt  Vorpal  Galleries  site  on  the  exact 
location  of  the  ship  chandlery  that  stood  on  Shaw’s  Wharf  in  the 
1860’s.  The  rest  of  Block  C was  still  in  ruins.  In  the  foreground 
the  tall  chimney  of  the  Bay  Sugar  Refinery  casts  a dark  shadow  over 
the  shell  of  the  refinery  works. 

The  site  of  the  Vorpal  Gallery  is  historically  of  some 
interest  in  that  for  well  over  100  years  it  has  been  occupied  a 
succession  of  three  buildings  strikingly  similar  in  size  and  general 
appearance.  Plate  5A  shows  the  first  building  on  the  site  of 
between  Shaw’s  (or  Cowell's)  Wharf  and  Filbert  Street.  The  date 
on  the  picture  of  1867  appears  to  be  approximately  correct  but  the 
location  "Greenwich  Street  Wharf"  is  wrong.  The  wharf  was  at  the 
foot  of  what  was  then  called  "Dock  Street,"  an  alley,  half-way 
between  Union  and  Filbert.  The  building  burned,  (or  was  rebuilt  for 
some  other  reason)  shortly  after  this  photograph,  and  was  immediately 
replaced  by  an  almost  identical  structure,  as  seen  in  Plate  6 (taken 
in  about  1877)  of  the  "India  Dock"  area.  One  would  not  know  that  these 
different  buildings,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  first  one  had  seven 
symmetrical  placed  window  along  Battery  Street,  while  the  second 
building  had  only  six  windows,  and  a photograph  taken  in  the  late 
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PLATE  15  Seven  Months  after  the  Earthquake  on  Levi  Plaza  . . . The  Pioneer 
Warehouse  had  stopped  the  fire,  the  Vorpal  Galleries  building  was  the  first 
to  be  rebuilt.  PLATE  l6  Shows  Levi  Plaza  in  1908  with  the  wall  of  the  sugar 
refinery  still  a shell  along  The  Qnbarcadero  but  the  corner  saloon  in  place. 
[Society  of  California  Pioneers  and  California  State  Library] 
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1860's  (looking  down  at  that  same  site)  shows  the  location 
mysteriously  vacant,  although  surrounded  by  buildings  that  were 
constructed  later.  Next  to  this  structure,  occupying  the  corner 
lot  at  Filbert  and  Battery,  was  the  square  two-story  building 
identified  as  the  "old  saloon"  on  the  1886  Sanborn  Map.  This  is 
the  same  site  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  present  day  Vorpal  Gallery 
Building.  The  present  building  was  erected  within  months  of  the  1906 
fire  and  quite  surprisingly,  its  facade,  though  brick,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  previous  two  structures.  1867  view 
showing  it  to  house  a ship  chandlery  is  the  only  indication  we  have 
of  its  early  waterfront  uses.  No  city  directory  names  the  ship  chandler 
at  this  site.  At  the  time  of  Plate  5A  the  wharf  was  being  used  for 
heavy  ship  repairs.  We  do  not  know  what  the  big  steamer  Aj ax  is  doing 
alongside,  but  it  is  possibly  there  for  repair  rather  than  cargo 
handling.  Outboard  of  the  Ajax  is  moored  the  big  Sacramento  River 
steamer  (perhaps  the  Antelope) . The  curious  black  object  lying  on 
her  hurricane  deck  is  her  smokestack.  The  large  cylindrical  objects 
on  the  dock  are  boilers.  There  is  heavy  work  going  on  here,  and 
no  doubt  plenty  of  business  for  a ship  chandlery. 

Of  those  buildings  remaining  on  Levi  Square , the  Vorpal 
Galleries  holds  a slender  connection  with  San  Francisco's  early 
waterfront  uses  in  terms  of  continuity.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
building  was  so  quickly  rebuilt  in  more  fire-proof  brick  after  the 
1906  disaster,  Plate  16  (taken  in  1908)  shows  a corner  saloon  rebuilt 
on  the  precise  spot  that  the  1886  Sanborn  indicated  the  "old  saloon 
at  that  date.  In  1906  the  rest  of  Block  C contained  only  the  left- 
over facades  of  the  low  warehouse  that  was  the  melting  house  and 
warehouse  for  the  sugar  refinery  of  the  1880' s.  The  Vorpal  Galleries 
historical  or  architectural  significance  would  seem  to  be  the  human 
scale  it  maintains  and  the  continuity  of  small  waterfront  enterprises 
that  help  to  keep  a mix  of  human  activities. 

Sperry-Abbott  Building  (Block  C) : The  slender  tower  of  the 

Spe rry-Abbott  Building  can  be  seen  just  beyond  the  roof  clutter  of 
the  Gibralter  Warehouse  in  Plate  17.  Built  in  1915  by  the  Sperry 
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PLATES  18  (above)  and  17  (below)  From  the  Belt  Line  Roundhouse  (upper  left)  to  the 
Gibralter  Warehouse  (lower  right),  these  two  sections  of  a 1925  waterfront  panorama 
show  parts  of  Blocks  F,  B,  D,  A,  and  C.  The  angled  roofline  of  Griffing*s  Bonded 
Warehouse  is  at  the  center  below,  next  to  it  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Building  with 
its  twin  fronting  on  Sansome  Street.  [California  State  Library] 


Flour  Company,  it  was  designed  by  George  Wagener  (who  also  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Hall)  and  he  employed 
ferro-concrete  in  a manner  that  was  considered  advanced  for  the  times. 
He  did  not  treat  the  exterior  to  resemble  something  else  but  used 
the  material  in  a straightforward  manner  that  is  more  modern  in 
technique.  The  building  was  bought  by  General  Mills  in  1920.  From 
1946  until  1967,  Abbott  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  occupied  the 
building;  hence  the  name  Abbott  appears  on  the  tower.  The  building 
occupies  a site  that  was  the  outer  edge  of  Law’s  Wharf  during  the 
Gold  Rush.  The  land  was  filled  by  1877  (ms.  Map  4)  but  as  late  as 
1886  there  was  no  more  than  a cluster  of  small  frame  buildings  that 
included  a corner  saloon,  restaurant,  and  chop-house  (all  with 
"lodgings  above"),  that  were  destroyed  by  the  1906  fire. 

The  other  existing  structures  on  Block  C consists  of  two 
three-story  concrete  warehouses  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Battery, 
presently  occupied  by  the  George  V.  Antiques  and  used  as  a combination 
wholesale/retail  warehouse.  They  were  built  in  1942  for  the  General 
Engineering  and  Drydock  Company  and  may  have  been  used  for  ship-repair 
at  this  location,  although  the  drydocks  were  across  the  bay  (Kortum 
Ms.  Notes).  The  site  was  that  of  Cowell's  Gold  Rush  warehouse  that 
persisted  as  the  cooperage  of  the  Bay  Sugar  Refinery  in  the  1880 's 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  1906  fire. 

The  Italian-Swiss  Colony  Building  (Block  B) ; This  handsome 
example  of  the  turn-of-century  industrial  architecture  survived 
the  1906  fire.  Plate  19  was  taken  shortly  after  the  opening  in 
1903.  Built  from  a design  by  Menenway  and  Miller,  it  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Flint  Warehouse  as  seen  on  the  Sanborn  1886  Map  I. 
The  building  was  a symbol  of  prosperity  arrived  at  through  cooperative 
enterprise,  as  the  "Italian  Swiss  Colony"  at  Asti  had  become  so 
prosperous  through  the  years  that  it  had  outgrown  its  wine-vaults  built 
in  1S98,  on  the  west  side  of  Battery,  between  Pacific  and  Broadway. 

This  new  warehouse  was  completed  in  October  of  1903  and  was  constructed 
to  stand  the  weight  of  between  two  million  and  two  and  a half  million 
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PLATE  19  Italian  Swiss  Colony 
Building  in  1978.  Compared  to 
the  original  1903  building  (seen 
below)  today's  structure  is  miss- 
ing the  handsome  roof  balstrude,  but 
the  wine  vaults  are  substantially 
as  they  were  when  first  erected. 
Restoration  is  a matter  of  replacing 
architectural  details  and  restoring 
the  fine  finish. 

PLATE  20  May  have  been  made  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  what 
was  the  Asti  vintners  second  San 
Francisco  wine  storage  center.  Our 
only  view  of  this  building  with  its 
added  on  twin  warehouse, to  the  rear, 
may  be  found  in  the  1925  panorama 
over-lap  sections,  Plates  17  and 
18.  As  can  be  seen  below,  the  big 
arched  doorways  opened  on  to  the 
nearby  rails  for  easy  transfer  of 
wines  and  brandies.  [Bancroft 
Library] 
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gallons  of  wine.  The  railroad  tracks  curved  in  a spur  close  by 
the  lower  arched  windows  and  ran  close  to  the  warehouse  itself  so 
that  railroad  cars  could  be  loaded  at  the  wineries  in  Sonoma  County 
and  wine  stored  in  San  Francisco  for  local  redistribution  or  shipment 
to  New  York  and  points  east.  In  the  early  view,  wagons  are  already 
loaded  with  barrels  of  Asti  wines  and  brandies.  The  spur  tracks  were 
laid  between  the  balsalt  paving  blocks  that  have  since  been  covered 
over. 

The  Italian  Swiss  Colony  was  a cooperative  formed  on  March  10, 
1881,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non-English  speaking  immigrants  who 
were  having  trouble  finding  work  in  California.  Andrea  Sbarboro,  a 
native  of  Asti,  Italy,  formed  a cooperative  savings  and  loan  association 
so  that  newly  arrived  immigrants  could  be  induced  to  part  with  a portion 
of  each  month's  paycheck  to  invest  in  a farming  cooperative.  In  spite 
of  early  difficulties,  they  managed  to  buy  1,500  acres  of  farmland 
in  Sonoma  County  and  import  choice  cuttings  of  gragevines  from  Europe. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  they  were  prosperous  vintners,  and  their 
new  San  Francisco  warehouses  attest  to  the  fact  (Hist,  of  Italian-, 

Swiss  Col. . 1903:  passim). 

The  change  in  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Building  through 
the  years  can  be  traced  through  photographs  and  maps  that  reveal  that 
sometime  between  1908  and  1919 — the  1903  building  had  been  doubled 
in  size  (Sanborn  Maps,  1919).  Plates  17  and  18  (panels  of  a five- 
part  panorama)  show  the  site  in  1925,  when  the  building  extended  all 
the  way  back  to  Sansome  Street.  The  newer  addition  was  a twin  to 
the  1903  structure  that  stands  today.  The  handsome  effect  of  14 
symetrically  arched  windows  on  a three-story  structure  can  be  visualized 
by  examining  these  two  over-lapped  plates.  Sanborn  maps  updated  to 
1919  show  the  existence  of  the  double  warehouse  at  that  time.  In 
Plate  18  the  larger  Italian-Swiss  wine-vaults  were  across  the  street 
from  the  sprawling  Greenwich  Dock  Bonded  Warehouse,  with  its  vast 
sky-lit  roof.  The  tall  corner  building  is  the  Merchant's  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  building,  and  at  the  far  left  of  the  same  view  the  distinctive 
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triangular  wedge  of  the  Belt  Line  Round  House  can  just  be  seen. 
Illustrative  of  the  structural  changes  that  were  common  to  these 
waterfront  warehouses,  note  that  the  backwall  of  the  Merchant's 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Building  is  solid  brick  in  1924,  but  in  Plate  16, 
taken  in  1908,  the  same  building  with  its  distinctive  twin  pediment 
on  the  roof,  had  several  rows  of  seven  windows  all  across  what  was 
bricked  up  in  the  later  view.  In  the  1908  view,  the  Italian  Swiss 
Colony  Building  was  as  it  had  been  in  1903,  and  as  it  stands  today. 
Flint's  early  Gold  Rush  warehouse  on  Sansome  Street  still  stood 
in  1908.  At  the  corner  of  Filbert  and  Sansome,  the  newly  rebuilt 
Vorpal  Galleries  Building  had  its  corner  "notch"  filled  in  with  a 
corner  saloon  that  was  gone  by  1925.  The  rest  of  Block  C was  vacant 
land  with  the  ruins  of  the  early  Gold  Rush  warehouses  seen  as  free- 
standing walls. 

The  demise  of  San  Francisco's  Gold  Rush  waterfront  has 
been  gradual,  and  largely  recent  as  these  photographs  attest.  This 
north  waterfront  enclave  was  largely  saved  from  destruction  and 
still  intact  as  late  as  1925.  The  addition  of  the  twin-Italian 
Swiss  Colony  buildings,  and  the  Merchant's  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Buildings  complimented  the  lower  scaled  brick  warehouses  left  from 
the  Gold  Rush  without  dominating  the  landscape  (as  did  the  Gibralter 
House  that  stands  today) . The  brick  construction  of  these  larger 
buildings  effectively  kept  the  ambiance  of  the  Gold  Rush  waterfront 
in  place. 
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PLATE  21  The  North  Waterfront  of  San  Francisco  ...  1964*  Coit 
Tower  marks  the  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill.  The  wedge-shaped  build- 
ing at  the  center,  on  The  Qnbarcaderq  is  the  the  roundhouse  of  the 
Belt  Line  Railroad  at  the  foot  of  Sansome,  between  Lombard  and 
Chestnut.  The  North  Point  Dock  Warehouse  and  the  long  North  Point 
Grain  Warehouse  were  still  standing  at  the  time  of  this  view. 
[California  Historical  Society] 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Procedures  for  Exploratory  Archaeological  Investigations  within  the  Levi 
Square  Project  Area 


An  in-depth  historical  survey  and  archaelogical  assessment  of 
archival  materials  and  documents  which  describe  the  evolution  of  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  in  and  around  Levi  Square  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  research  upon  which  this  report  is  based  has  enabled  the 
authors  to  reach  a relatively  comprehensive  level  of  understanding 
regarding  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  structures  which  have  existed 
within  this  part  of  San  Francisco  during  the  past  century  and  a quarter 
as  well  as  the  various  uses  to  which  they  and  associated  artifacts 
were  put.  As  a result  of  this  program  of  archival  study,  the  authors 
feel  themselves  to  be  in  a position  of  sufficient  authority  to  make 
a series  of  preliminary  determinations  concerning  the  composition  and 
locations  of  those  cultural  resources  which  are  likely  to  be  encountered 
within  the  confines  of  the  project  area. 

Prehistoric,  Spanish,  Mexican,  or  Early  American  Periods:  Archival 

research  has  strongly  indicated  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
encountering  cultural  resources  from  the  prehistoric,  Spanish,  Mexican, 
or  Early  American  periods  (ca.  2000  B.C.  - 1848  A.D.)  within  the  Levi 
Square  area.  No  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  or  early  historic 
settlements  have  been  recorded  as  having  existed  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  project  area.  Unitl  the  beginning  of  the  Gold  Rush,  the  Levi 
Square  area  did  not  offer  any  advantages  or  inducements  for  human 
habitation.  First  of  all,  much  of  what  today  is  Levi  Square  lay  submerged 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  throughout  the  entirety  of 
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the  prehistoric  and  early  historic  periods.  The  remainder  of  the  site 
consisted  of  a sparsely  vegetated,  steep-sided,  windswept  promontory 
(Telegraph  Hill)  which  sloped  to  a narrow  strip  of  beach,  which  in  turn, 
gave  way  to  the  waters  of  the  bay.  A glance  at  Figure  2 8,  which  displays 
the  contours  of  the  natural  site,  will  quickly  reveal  the  general 
unsuitability  of  any  portion  of  the  project  area  for  encampments  of 
settlements  from  either  the  prehistoric  era  or  any  of  the  early  historic 
periods  noted  above.  Any  cultural  materials  from  these  early  periods 
which  might  be  situated  within  the  project  area  would  almost  certainly 
consist  of  randomly  deposited,  isolated  finds  rather  than  concentrated 
archaeological  deposits.  Yet,  since  the  Levi  Square  area  does  transect 
the  original  shoreline  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  in  a number  of  places, 
the  possibility  of  encountering  archaeological  traces  from  the  prehistoric 
or  early  historic  periods,  regardless  of  how  remote,  cannot  be  ruled  out 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  archival  research  alone.  However,  this 
possibility,  slight  as  it  is  in  the  first  place,  is  reduced  even  further 
because  of  the  massive  quarrying  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  all  of  the  other 
associated  earth  moving  activities  which  occurred  during  the  middle  and 
latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  entury  in  and  around  the  Levi  Square  area. 
As  a result  of  this  extensive  land  modification,  and  early  period  cultural 
traces  which  might  have  once  been  deposited  in  much  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  project  area  would  almost  certainly  have  been  destroyed  and  removed 
along  with  much  of  Telegraph  Hill  itself.  In  summary,  the  chances  of 
encountering  prehistoric  and/or  early  historic  period  archaeological  (or 
paleontological)  traces  within  the  Levi  Square  area,  while  theoretically 
possible  are,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  available  evidence  and  data, 
remote  indeed. 

The  Gold  Rush  (1848  - 1857) : Not  until  the  Gold  Rush  period  (1848-1857) 

did  documented  human  occupation  and  activity  within  Levi  Square  commence. 
There  is  no  question  that  deposits  of  cultural  materials  from  this  time 
period  exist  and  will  be  encountered  within  the  project  area.  Among  other 
things,  a number  of  Gold  Rush  hulks  probably  lie  beneath  the  surface  of 
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ground  within  the  Levi  Square  area.  If  no  more  than  one  such  hulk  remained 
intact  within  the  confines  of  the  project  area,  it  would  constitute  an 
archaeological  and  historical  occurrence  of  considerable  significance.  In 
addition  to  the  remains  of  these  Gold  Rush  vessels,  many  wharves  and  piers 
were  built  during  this  period  and  the  remnants  of  a number  of  these 
structures,  along  with  the  artif actual  materials  associated  with  them, 
almost  certainly  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Levi  Square  development 
project.  Remains  of  Gold  Rush  pier  structures  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
historical  archaeological  significance,  but  it  is  possible  that  coherent 
deposits  of  associated  artifacts  exist. 

The  City  Building  Period  (1857-1880)  and  Later:  With  regard  to  the  City 

Building  period  (1857-1880)  and  the  later  nineteenth  century  (1880-1906) , 
there  is  a little  doubt  that  cultural  materials  from  these  periods  will  be 
encountered  in  a number  of  localities  within  the  project  area.  The 
archaeological  significance  of  such  cultural  materials  is  more  problematic 
than  the  Gold  Rush  period  archaeological  resources  discussed  above. 

1.  Pre-Construction  Archaeological  Testing  Recommendations 

Since  archival  research  has  indicated  that  there  is  a high 
probability  of  significant  cultural  resources  from  the  Gold  Rush  period 
(as  well  as  deposits  of  later  cultural  materials)  being  located  within 
the  Levi  Square  project  area,  a program  of  pre-construction  archaeological 
exploratory  investigation  is  hereby  recommended.  The  aims  of  this  program 
of  pre-construction  archaeological  testing  should  be  two  fold:  (1)  to 

assess  through  archaeological  field  and  laboratory  procedures  the  cultural 
resources  potential  of  the  Levi  Square  area  and  (2)  to  formulate  a series 
of  recommendations  for  the  mitigation  of  any  adverse  impact  to  cultural 
resources  of  significance  by  the  standards  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  that  would  be  disturbed,  damaged,  or  destroyed  by  the 
commencement  of  the  proposed  excavation  and  construction  activities  within 
the  project  area. 

After  a careful  review  of  the  nature  of  the  cultural  materials 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  encountered  within  the  Levi  Square,  the  authors 
have  concluded  that  the  most  effective  and  appropriate  archaeological 
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testing  program  would  be  one  which  combined  the  methodological  techniques 
of  remote  sensing  with  conventional  mechanical  explaoratory  borings. 

Without  question  the  most  significant  category  of  cultural 
resources  which  are  likely  to  exist  within  the  project  area  are  the  remains 
of  Gold  Rush  period  ships.  While  archival  research  has  provided  evidence 
regarding  the  numbers  and  most  probable  whereabouts  of  Gold  Rush  hulks, 
definitive  location  can  only  be  obtained  through  first  hand  archaeological 
investigation.  To  avoid  a repetition  of  the  unfortunate  series  of  events 
surrounding  the  recent  discover  and  ultimate  demise  of  the  remains  of  the 
Gold  Rush  vessel  Niantic,  systematic  steps  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  (1) 
the  precise  number  of  Gold  Rush  hulks  existing  within  the  project  area  and 
(2)  the  exact  location  of  each  Gold  Rush  hulk  which  has  been  identified. 

From  the  standpoint  of  scholarly  interest  as  well  as  that  of  cultural 
resources  management,  these  vital  pieces  of  information  must  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  foundation  drilling,  excavation  or  construction 
activities  within  the  project  area.  Once  this  data  has  been  obtained,  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  remains  of  these  vessels  (if 
indeed,  any  are  to  be  found  within  the  Levi  Square  area)  lie  within  projected 
zones  of  impact  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  formulated  recommendations  for 
the  mitigation  of  any  adverse  impact  which  will  occur  when  construction 
begins. 

A.  Remote  Sensing  Methodology;  From  all  of  the  data  which  the 
authors  have  been  able  to  gather,  a well  formulated  program  of  remote 
sensing  appears  to  represent  the  most  effective  and  appropriate  means  of 
identifying  the  Gold  Rush  vessels  which  may  exist  within  the  Levi  Square 
area.  In  any  situation  where  it  can  be  utilized,  a program  of  remote 
sensing  has  on  obvious  and  major  advantage  over  conventional  testing 
techniques:  it  can  provide  a means  of  locating  significant  archaeological 

resources  without  impacting  or  disturbing  them.  In  addition,  a remote 
sensing  evaluation  will  probably  require  less  time  to  complete  than  an 
equally  detailed  testing  program  based  upon  the  more  usual  exploratory 
methodology. 

After  extensive  consultations  with  Dr.  H.  Frank  Morrison, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  a specialist  in  techniques  of 
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remote  sensing,  the  authors  recommend  that  an  electro-magnetic  resistivity 
evaluation  be  implemented  as  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  locating 
and  identifying  the  remains  of  any  Gold  Rush  hulk  which  may  exist  within 
the  Levi  Square  area.  This  program  could  be  implemented  by  the  rental 
of  a Geonics  E.M.  30  electro-magnetic  prospecting  unit.  Once  this  piece 
of  equipment  was  obtained,  subsurface  electro-magnetic  readings  would 
be  taken  and  the  data  interpreted  by  the  archaeological  team.  It  is 
estimated  that  no  more  than  three  working  days  would  be  needed  to  complete 
this  phase  of  the  pre-construction  archaeological  testing  program. 

The  reason  that  Dr.  Morrison  has  recommended  an  electro- 
magnetic resistivity  evaluation  over  other  methods  of  remote  sensing  is 
because  the  Gold  Rush  hulks  would  almost  certainly  have  coppered  bottoms. 
Since  there  is  a high  level  of  electro-magnetic  property  contrast  between 
these  coppered  hulls  and  the  non-metallic  surrounding  environment,  Dr. 
Morrison  and  the  authors  believe  that  there  is  a high  probability  of 
locating  any  Gold  Rush  hulks  existing  within  the  project  area  by  this 
method  of  remote  sensing. 

An  alternative  remote  sensing  methodology  which,  in  Dr. 

Morrison’s  opinion,  would  have  a possibility  of  accomplishing  the  task 
at  hand  is  a Side  Scan  Sonar  Probe.  However,  this  alternative  is  less 
attractive  than  the  first  in  almost  every  way.  It  would  take  longer  to 
implement,  require  a larger  crew  and  cost  more  than  an  electro-magnetic 
resistivity  evaluation.  In  addition.  Side  Scan  Sonar  probing  involves 
the  setting  off  of  numerous  loud  explosive  charges  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  noise  of  such  explosions  is  not  desireable  in  an 
urban  setting.  Finally,  a Side  Scan  Sonar  Probe  would  have  no  greater  a 
chance  of  successfully  locating  the  Gold  Rush  hulks  than  the  electro- 
magnetic resistivity  evaluation.  Therefore,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
the  electro-magnetic  resistivity  evaluation  is  by  far  the  most  desireable 
remote  sensing  technique,  given  the  Levi  Square  location  and  problems. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion,  it  should,  in  all  fairness, 
be  known  that  remote  sensing  constitutes  a relatively  new  aspect  of 
archaeological  methodology:  most  remote  sensing  techniques  were  not  invented 
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to  suit  the  needs  of  archaeology  but  have  been  adapted  to  do  so  after 
they  were  originally  developed  for  other  purposes.  Such  is  the  case 
with  an  electro-magnetic  resistivity  evaluation.  To  our  knowledge, 
this  technique  has  never  been  used  to  locate  archaeological  specimens 
in  an  urban  setting.  While  it  is  very  likely  that  electro-magnetic 
resistivity  could  successfully  locate  Gold  Rush  vessels  existing  within 
the  Levi  Square  area,  a controlled  test  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Geonics  E.M.  30  prospecting  unit  in  an  actual  field  situation  in 
advance  of  the  start  of  the  archaeological  testing  program  is  necessary. 

Such  a test  would  reveal  much  useful  data  regarding  the  proper  levels 
of  calibration  for  the  machine’s  remote  sensing  unites  and  aid  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  different  types  of  reading  which  are  encountered. 

B.  Pre-Test  on  Known  Gold  Rush  Hulk:  In  light  of  these 

observations,  the  remains  of  the  Niantic , located  near  Sansome  and  Clay 
Streets,  would  provide  for  such  a test.  Although  most  of  the  Niantic 
was  removed  from  the  construction  site  where  it  was  found,  a substantial 
section  (about  30  feet)  of  the  copper-clad  hull  still  remains  intact 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  portion  of  the  Niantic  would 
provide  a controlled  setting  to  test  the  behavior  of  the  Geonic  E.M.  30 
prospecting  units  under  the  conditions  which  would  be  encountered  at  Levi 
Square.  The  data  gathered  from  this  pre-testing  program  (less  than  a day 
would  be  required  for  such  a test)  would  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
readings  gathered  from  the  Levi  Square  project  area  during  the  course  of 
pre-construction  archaeological  testing  program.  If  it  were  found 
that  electro  magnetic  resistivity  evaluation  did  not  test  out  on  a 
known  Gold  Rush  hulk  in  this  urban  setting,  the  fact  could  be  ascertained 
in  advance  of  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary  time  and  funds.  Therefore, 
for  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  proposed  that  a test  of  the  Geonic  E.M.  30 
prospecting  unit,  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  preliminary  control  data, 
be  made  on  the  still  extant  portion  of  the  Niantic  in  preparation  for  the 
pre-construction  archaeological  testing  program  within  the  Levi  Square  project 
area. 
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2.  Principal  Investigator 

Conduct  of  the  remote  sensing  evaluation,  test  program,  and  all 
other  phases  of  the  pre-construction  archaeological  testing  program  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  historical  archaeologist.  This 
Principal  Investigator,  with  one  or  more  qualified  field  assistants  as 
required  in  various  phases  of  the  work,  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
identifying  cultural  materials  unearthed  in  the  boring  program  outlined 
below  and  of  collecting  appropriate  samples  from  the  borings.  Cultural 
materials  in  samples  will  be  properly  labeled  and  washed,  sorted  and 
identified  in  an  appropriate  archaeological  facility. 

The  Principal  Investigator  shall,  within  30  working  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  pre-construction  archaeological  program,  submit  a 
written  report  that  describes  findings  and  make  recommendations  for  any 
additional  archaeological  measures  that  are,  in  his  professional  opinion, 
necessary  to  mitigate  adverse  impact  on  cultural  resources  of  significance 
by  National  Register  standards. 

3.  Exploratory  Borings 

Gold  Rush  hulks  existing  within  the  project  area  are  the  only 
type  of  cultural  resources  likely  to  be  detected  with  any  degree  of 
definition  by  remote  sensing  techniques.  Exclusive  of  copper-sheathed 
hulks,  the  archaeological  potential  of  the  Levi  Square  area  should  be 
assessed  by  conventional  mechanical  exploratory  borings.  Assuming  a 
successful  test  of  the  remote  sensing  equipment  on  the  Niantic  remains, 
six  mechanical  test  borings  are  proposed  at  locations  described  below 
within  blocks  A,B,C,  and  F.  These  borings  are  to  be  of  a minimum  24  inches 
diameter.  In  the  event  that  the  remote  sensing  test  of  the  Niantic  proves, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  Investigator,  to  provide  inadequate  data, 
five  additional  boring  locations  (for  a total  of  11  borings)  are  proposed. 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  following  locations 
appear  to  be  the  most  likely  of  yielding  significant  cultural  materials, 
possibly  in  a manner  from  which  contextual  or  stratigraphic  data  might  be 
gleaned. 

Block  A:  Three  mechanical  exploratory  borings  of  24  inches 

in  diameter  are  proposed  for  this  block.  The  tentative  locations  of  these 
borings  are  as  follows:  The  first  shall  be  placed  approximately  15  feet 
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south  and  10  feet  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Filbert  and  Battery 
street  intersection;  the  second  shall  be  placed  approximately  65  feet 
south  and  30  feet  west  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  same  intersection; 
the  third  shall  be  placed  approximately  175  feet  south  and  120  feet  west 
of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Filbert  and  Battery 
streets.  These  borings  are  designed  to  accomplish  a number  of  exploratory 
purposes.  The  first  and  second  borings  shall  sample  the  fill  in  the  location 
where  Griffing's  Warehouse  once  stood.  In  addition,  these  borings  should 
provide  positive  evidence,  if  remote  sensing  has  not  already  done  so,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a Gold  Rush  period  hulk  [#6  on  Figure  28] . The 
third  boring  in  Block  A would  sample  the  fill  located  at  the  site  of  the 
old  Union  Street  Bonded  Warehouse;  in  addition,  this  boring  will  intersect 
the  original  shoreline  of  the  bay  and  so  will  be  in  as  likely  a place  as 
any  within  the  project  area  to  detect  any  prehistoric  or  early  historic 
period  archaeological  traces,  if  any  are  present.  If,  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  first  and  second  borings,  remote  sensing  techniques 
have  positively  determined  whether  or  not  a hulk  is  actually  to  be  found 
within  the  confines  of  Block  A,  these  two  borings  will  not  be  implemented. 

Block  B:  Two  mechanical  exploratory  borings  of  24  inches  in 

diameter  are  proposed  for  this  block.  The  tentative  locations  of  these 
borings  are  as  follows:  the  first  shall  be  placed  approximately  55  feet 

south  and  50  feet  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Sansome  and  Greenwhich;  the  second  shall  be  placed  approximately  220  feet 
south  and  140  feet  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Sansome  and  Greenwich  streets.  These  borings,  like  the  previous  set 
of  three  in  Block  A,  have  been  designed  to  accomplish  more  than  one 
analytical  purpose.  The  first  boring  will  sample  the  fill  in  the  location 
of  Flint's  Warehouse  and  one  of  the  potential  locations  of  the  hulk  marked 
#8;  the  second  boring  will  sample  the  fill  where  Griffing's  Bonded  Warehouse 
once  stood.  Both  test  borings  intersect  the  original  shoreline  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  should  detect  any  traces  of  prehistoric  or  early  historic 
period  archaeological  remains  if  any  exist  within  this  block. 

Block  C:  Three  mechanical  exploratory  borings  of  24  inches  in 

diameter  are  proposed  for  this  block.  The  tentative  locations  of  these 
borings  are  as  follows:  the  first  shall  be  placed  approximately  15  feet 
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south  and  15  feet  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Filbert  and  Battery  streets;  the  second  shall  be  placed  approximately  30 
feet  south  and  30  feet  east  of  the  southeast  comer  of  the  same  intersection; 
the  third  boring  shall  be  placed  approximately  205  feet  south  and  50  feet 
east  of  the  southeast  cprner  of  the  intersection  of  Filbert  and  Battery 
streets.  The  first  two  borings  proposed  for  Block  C are  intended  to  provide 
positive  evidence,  if  the  remote  sensing  has  already  done  so,  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  one  or  more  Gold  Rush  hulks  [#2  and  #3]  which  archival 
research  places  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Filbert  and  Battery  street 
intersection.  If,  prior  to  the  implementation  of  these  borings,  remote 
sensing  techniques  have  positively  determined  whether  or  not  these  hulks 
actually  are  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  Block  C,  these  two 
borings  shall  not  be  implemented. 

The  third  boring  within  Block  C is  intended  to  sample  the  fill 
in  the  location  where  Cowell's  Warehouse  once  stood  during  the  Gold  Rush 
period.  The  original  shoreline  is  not  transected  within  this  block.  This 
boring  also  serves  as  to  test  the  potential  hulk  location  //I  on  Figure  28. 

Block  F:  Three  mechanical  exploratory  borings  of  24  inches 

in  diameter  are  proposed  for  Block  F.  The  tentative  locations  of  these 
borings  are  as  follows:  The  first  boring  shall  be  placed  approximately 

110  feet  south  and  5 feet  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection 
of  Sansome  and  Lombard  streets;  the  second  boring  shall  be  placed  approx- 
imately 135  feet  south  and  125  feet  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  Sansome  and  Lombard  streets;  the  third  boring  shall  be 
placed  approximately  165  feet  south  and  85  feet  west  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  same  intersection.  The  first  boring  is  intended  to  provide 
positive  evidence,  if  remote  sensing  has  not  already  done  so  of  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  the  Gold  Rush  hulk  #9,  which  archival  research 
places  in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  Block  F.  The  second  boring  is 
intended  to  sample  the  fill  in  the  location  where  the  Bay  Warehouse  stood. 

The  second  boring  for  Block  F shall  be  implemented  if  remote  sensing 
techniques  have  previously  determined  whether  or  not  this  hulk  is  extant. 

The  third  boring  within  Block  F is  intended  to  sample  the  fill  in  the 
location  where  the  imported  English  iron  warehouse  of  ca.  1851  once  stood. 
Finally,  the  second  and  third  borings  which  are  proposed  for  Block  F 
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transect  the  original  shoreline  of  the  San  Franicsco  Bay  and  will  detect 
the  presence  of  any  prehistoric  or  early  historic  period  cultural 
resources  if  any  exist  within  the  confines  of  this  block. 

The  authors  believe  that  with  the  implementation  of  the  above 
archaeological  testing  procedures,  the  principal  investigator  shall  be 
able  to  adequately  assess  the  cultural  resources  potential  of  the  Levi 
Square  project  area. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  investigator,  the  archaeological 
evidence  produced  by  the  first  set  of  between  6 and  11  test  borings 
indicates  a need  for  additional  pre-construction  testing  measures,  as  many 
as  five  (5)  mechanical  exploratory  of  24  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be 
held  in  reserve  and  placed  in  locations  designated  by  the  principal 
investigator.  If  this  second  set  of  exploratory  borings  is  required,  the 
principal  investigator  shall  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  same  set  of 
procedures  and  responsibilities  which  he  followed  during  the  implementation 
of  the  initial  set  of  exploratory  mechanical  borings:  namely,  the 
monitoring  and  supervision  of  the  testing  procedures,  the  identification 
of  cultural  materials  and  the  production  of  a written  report  within  15 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  work  which  makes  known  the  findings  of  the 
archaeological  testing  and  which  offers  recommendations  for  further 
archaeological  procedures  within  the  Levi  Square  area,  if  indeed  any  are 
needed  to  avoid  adverse  impact  to  the  cultural  resource  of  National  Register 
significance . 

4.  Further  Archaeological  Procedures 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  potential  historical  cultural  remains 
on  the  site  and  the  probability  of  encountering  different  types  of  remains 
in  various  locations,  it  is  not  realistic  to  specify  every  procedure  that 
might  be  indicated  as  a result  of  the  preconstruction  archaeological  testing 
program.  For  example,  further  specific  exploratory  investigation  may  be 
recommended  if  the  five  reserve  borings  recommended  above  (or  cost-equivalent 
exploratory  techniques  suited  to  a specific  find)  are  inadequate  to 
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determine  the  potential  and  extent  of  National  Register  significance  of  the 
materials  located.  Alternatively,  monitoring  of  construction  excavation  at 
a specific  location  or  locations  by  a qualified  historical  archaeologist 
and/or  qualified  field  assistant  may  be  indicated. 

In  any  event,  neither  the  fullest  archival  research  nor  any 
practicable  preconstruction  testing  program  can  eliminate  completely  the 
rare,  unexpected,  or  accidental  find  of  importance  that  might  occur  in  the 
planned  construction  or  in  even  minor  modification  of  the  planned  construc- 
tion. For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  that  a qualified  histor- 
ical archaeologist  who  has  studied  the  archival  and  pre-construction  testing 
program  reports  meet  with  representatives  of  the  developer  and  the  construc- 
tion crew  chiefs  before  construction  begins  on  the  several  construction  sites 
within  the  Levi's  Plaza  Project.  The  archaeologist  can  explain  to  them  the 
value  of  cultural  and  artif actual  materials,  specifically,  the  relevance  of 
these  materials  in  regard  to  the  Levi's  Plaza  Project  Area.  In  these  meetings, 
procedures  will  be  established  for  the  collection,  identification,  protection, 
and  storage  of  such  materials  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  of  the  State 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 

If  recommendations  from  the  preconstruction  testing  program  do 
not  indicate  the  need  for  retaining  a qualified  historical  archaeologist 
to  determine  that  a find  of  sufficient  importance  has  been  encountered,  the 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  will  be  notified  immediately  upon 
discovery  of  cultural  materials.  Construction  work  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
such  deposit  will  be  suspended,  pending  site  inspection  by  a representative 
designated  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  find  with  respect  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Place  standards. 
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